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EDITORIAL 
The Number One Challenge Is Met 


8) N this page, in the June, 1950, issue of the Journal of Teacher Education, 
it was asserted that the Number One Challenge to the teaching profession was the 
achievement of a national accrediting process having the united support of the 
profession. That challenge has now been met with the creation of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

July 2, 1952, marked a new significant milestone in the struggle of the teaching 
profession to be recognized as a major F wecstgye 3 On that date, the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly approved, without dissent, the establishment of the Council. 
This action was only one among similar actions taken by the four other constitu- 
ent organizations of the Council. But it had special significance for two reasons. 
First, it marked the culmination of four years of intensive study and research 
looking toward the establishment of a suitable and acceptable plan of accreditation 
for the profession. Second, it symbolized recognition by the 1,000,000 teachers of 
the full measure of their responsibility for the adequate preparation for their 
future colleagues. 

This step represents, in a real sense, the trends of the times regarding power 
controls and regarding accrediting aims and functions. In the first instance, the 
trend is toward widening the base of such controls. In the second, the trend 
is in the direction of the focusing of resources to stimulate institutional self-eval- 
uation and self-growth, rather than toward a process of institutional elimination 
or recognition based upon a set of grim absolutes. 

The creation of the Council, per se, solves no problems, creates no professional 
Shangri-La. The great task lies ahead. That task is to develop the work and poli- 
cies of the Council with wisdom, patience, fairness and, certainly, with humility. 
As was true in the early 1930's, great resistances, not to accrediting as a principle, 
but to the excesses and abuses of accrediting procedures, have developed. The real 
functions which accrediting can serve for institutions and for society have radically 
changed, but existing ~“eegen frequently, by an understandable inertia, have 
not changed accordingly. 

The creation of the National Commission on Accrediting symbolizes the grow- 
ing protest of institutions to the breach between the two concepts. The willing- 
ness of the NCA to work in cooperation with the Council, as indicated by its action 
at Chicago on June 28, 1952, is a most hopeful sign. First of all, it is a tacit recog- 
nition by the NCA that teaching is a major profession and worthy of being con- 
sidered as such. Second, it is a *cognition of the potential value of professional 
accrediting, developed and administered democratically and devoted to profes- 
sional leadership rather than to pressure tactics. Whether the pattern envisioned 
by the NCA for professional accrediting can be adhered to in full by the Council 
can only be answered as the Council program develops. Certain it is that the plan 
is worthy of exhaustive exploration and trial. It might well be that teacher educa- 
tion, with the sympathetic support, guidance, and cooperation of the NCA and the 
regional associations, could open up a new and wholesome approach to the sig- 
nificant, yet controversial, work of professional accrediting agencies, one that would 
inspire renewed respect and confidence among all types of institutions. 

The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education offers an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to the profession. The opportunity is to upgrade the 
quality of teacher-preparing programs to the point where the present, inexcusably 
wide variation in the quality of such programs will be minimized. The challenge 
is to administer a process, inherent in which is great power, not as a power appa- 
ratus but as an instrument for sincere professional service to institutions, to teachers, 
and above all to the public. 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING IN TEACHER EDUCATION? 


Lester M. Emans 


| especially those con- 
cerned with teacher education, are right- 
fully concerned about the future of pro- 
grams designed to prepare teachers for 
the classrooms of America. This article 
will attempt to summarize what appears 
to be present trends in teacher-education 
programs today. 

1. There is an increasing tendency in 
the teacher-education institutions to set 
up more and more rigid standards for 
the selection of candidates seeking admis- 
sion to professional-education curricula. 
In addition to the older standard of ac- 
ceptable scholarship as evidenced by a 
minimum grade point average, other 
criteria for admission are being stressed. 
The exact requirements and their ad- 
ministration vary greatly among institu- 
tions. Those factors most commonly 
mentioned are (1) a written statement 
expressing a real interest in teaching as 
a profession (sometimes supplemented 
by interest tests of varying types); (2) 
general grade point average; (3) pro- 
gressively higher grade point average in 
field of major concentration; (4) speech 
proficiency, including effective projec- 
tion and modulation of the voice as well 
as freedom from speech defects; (5) pro- 
ficiency in the use of both oral and writ- 
ten English; (6) health and physical 
factors suitable for teaching; (7) personal 

ualities suitable for teaching. Many of 
these factors are now being used as screen- 
ing devices in the four-year teacher-educa- 
tion programs. So long as a number of 
states still permit teacher certification 
with less than the four-year requirement, 
there needs to be developed adequate 
standards that are applicable to those 
entering any professiona! sequence re- 
gardless of the length of such training 
period. It is proposed that those enter- 
ing the shorter professional training pro- 
grams be required to meet even higher 
standards than those willing to complete 
the 120-hour programs. The National 


Commission on Teacher Education and 
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Post-war conditions are constantly cre- 
ating new problems for each element of 
the American educational system. Is 
teacher education meeting its expanding 
and changing responsibilities? Mr. Emans, 
Director of Teacher Education and Place- 
ment, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, describes some of the trends 
he observes on the current scene. 











Professional Standards has repeatedly 
pointed out that those states having the 
most rigid standards have the least short- 
ages in supply. The higher standards 
attract more prospective teachers; sal- 
aries also reflect the additional prepara- 
tion. 

2. A rich background of general edu- 
cation is becoming the accepted prereq- 
uisite for teacher education. The exact 
pattern of general education will vary 
tremendously even within a given in- 
stitution. There is no general agreement 
concerning the implementation of the 
concept of general education except a 
rather clear-cut belief that the prospec- 
tive teacher must have a broad general 
background suitable for living and 
teaching. The “how” to obtain such is 
quite another matter; it must be worked 
out by each teacher-education institu- 
tion in keeping with its own personnel 
and facilities. 

3. Many of the most forward-thinking 
workers in the field of teacher education 
continually remind all the others of the 
ever-persistent need for a_ thorough 
grounding in subject matter. Many are 
concerned that with additional emphasis 
on general education, on a functional 
psychology, on an activated program of 
professional laboratory experiences and 
on a vital student-teaching program 
there will be a real danger that the aca- 
demic preparation will be too narrow 
and shallow. They insist that in order 
“to teach something, you must know 
something.” A longer period of prep- 
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aration appears to be the only answer. 
This means not only the discontinuance 
of all teacher-education programs of less 
than four years but the lengthening of 
the preservice period to at least five years. 
The oversupply in some fields in sec- 
ondary education is providing the special 
incentive for some four-year graduates to 
continue for an additional year. 

4. A thorough understanding of a 
functional psychology of how pupils 
learn is receiving more stress. Many 

rograms today are emphasizing the need 
or psychology courses which enable the 
teacher, a director of the learning proc- 
ess, to understand how children of vari- 
ous age and maturity levels really learn. 
The professional literature is full of 
references pointing to the need for a 
functional a ae ogy. Courses have 
been taught for many years; the em- 
phasis now is on the functional aspect 
of child, preadolescent, and adolescent 
learning. The implementation of this 
trend is one of the major reasons for the 
preprofessional laboratory experience 
program which will be mentioned later. 

5. Many teacher-education institutions 
today are attempting to devise profes- 
sional laboratory experiences to precede 
actual student teaching. The propo- 
nents of this movement are convinced 
that the student in teacher education 
must have firsthand contact with learners 
of the various age levels. They insist 
that only through these direct contacts 
can the preservice student sense the true 
meaning of the educational principles 
and theories that otherwise appear unin- 
teresting or even meaningless. Only 
through the close relationship of the 

rofessional laboratory experiences with 
integrated sequences of block programs 
can theory and practice be made mean- 
ingful to each other. The professional 
laboratory experiences, when properly 
coordinated with the work in psychology 
and education, can enable the student 


learner to see basic reasons as well as 
just a list of “techniques and tricks in 
teaching.” 

The Revised Standards of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education stress the concept of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences prior to, 


accompanying, and following actual stu- 
dent teaching. The implementation of 
this trend will vary materially in the 
various institutions, depending in a large 

t on the entrance date of the student 
into the real professional sequence in 
teacher education. Those institutions 
in which the candidates are not admitted 
into professional education until the 
junior year are finding this proposal a 
most difficult one to administer effec- 
tively. 

6. Public school administrators in 
their interviews with prospective teach- 
ers almost invariably stress the experi- 
ences of the candidate in student teach- 
ing. Student teaching is becoming a 
period of institutionally supervised and 
guided teaching when a student teacher 
takes increasing responsibility for the 
various school experiences of a given 
group of learners over a period of con- 
secutive weeks. This experience should 
enable the teacher in training to see and 
take part in all aspects of the teacher's 
work. This includes not only the actual 
teaching in class-sized group situations 
but also the preparation of instructional 
materials aa the evaluation and record- 
ing of pupil progress. There should be 
opportunities in the student-teacher pro- 
gram for related activities, such as the 
supervision of co-curricular activities, 
lunch rooms, study halls, and guidance 
programs, participation in parent-teach- 
er meetings and conferences, as well as 
attendance at regular staff meetings. The 
student must have the hourly and daily 
assistance of a competent teacher of pu- 

ils as well as one who is competent to 
guide skillfully the activities of a learner 
in the art of teaching through direct 
participation in teaching-learning situa- 
tions. The teacher-education authorities 
must keep in close and constant contact 
with the student during this period when 
the major responsibility is shared with 
the competent teacher mentioned above. 
Such approach to this all-important 
phase of the preservice program is mak- 
ing headway. Many institutions are able 
to meet this ideal more nearly in their 
program for the education of elementary 
school teachers than at the secondary 
level. 
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7. There appears to be developing a 
clearer understanding on the part of all 
staff members. Members of the academic 
teaching staff are beginning to recognize 
that in addition to knowing subject mat- 
ter the successful prospective teacher 
must understand how children learn. 
There is a trend toward increasing mu- 
tual respect between those in the educa- 
tion division and those in the academic 
divisions. Some of this comes from the 
recognition by the teachers of methods, 
techniques, and theory that the prospec- 
tive teacher must have background. “No 
one is left in the ivory-tower.” 

8. There is an unmistakable trend 
toward a minimum of four years of prep- 
aration for all teachers. For a number 
of years practically all secondary teach- 
ers have had at least four years of profes- 
sional preparation. The figures reveal 
a marked increase in the numbers and 
percentages completing standard-certifi- 
cate requirements having 120 semester 
hours of preparation.* 


TABLE 1, Number of Students Completing 
Preparation for Elementary School Certificates 
at the 120, 90, 60, and 30 Semester-Hour Levels 
in 1951 and 1941. 

1951 1941 
No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 


Students of 1941 Students of 1941 
ELEMENTARY 


120 Semester hours 32,196 203.43 15,827 100.00 
90 Semester hours 1,911 59.76 3,198 100.00 
60 Semester hours 8,945 73.40 12,186 100.00 
30 Semester hours 2,891 79.86 3,620 100.00 

Total 45,943 131.90 34,831 100.00 


Table 1 shows that of the 34,831 ele- 
mentary school candidates completing 
their work in 1941, only 45 per cent or 
15,827 obtained the bachelor degree. 
Ten years later those obtaining degrees 
in elementary education were 70 per cent 
of the total. States which are continu- 
ing their major emphasis on less than 
the four-year preservice program are lag- 
ging behind the national trend. 

9. Considerable effort is being made 
in cooperative planning to assure closer 
coordination between the existing two- 


* Maul, Ray C., Teacher Supply and Demand 
in the United States. National Commission on 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
National Education Association. 
D. C. 1951, page 5. 


Washington, 
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year teacher-education programs and 
their longer counterparts—the four-year 
sequence. In spite of the wishful think- 
ing on the part of many, there still exists 
in a number of states a legalized two- 
year or less than two-year teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. Many students bitterly 
complain about the lack of coordinated 
planning for those who finish one of the 
shorter programs and who eventually 
plan to finish a degree. (The problem 
of gaps and overlaps and the loss of 
credit in transfer between the shorter 
and longer programs has been a real 
source of trouble.) Through the work 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
and its state affiliates working in close 
cooperation with the various State Ad- 
visory Councils on Education, much is 
being done to encourage better plan- 
ning. Progress is being made on the 
state level in (1) gradual elimination of 
less than the four-year sequence, (2) 
closer coordinated planning, (3) active 
selective encouragement to urge the two- 
year graduate of high quality to continue 
professional preparation. 

10. Many teacher-education institu- 
tions today are encouraging students 
during their preservice program to be- 
come interested in professional organiza- 
tions. Considerable headway along this 
line has been made through the medium 
of the Future Teachers of America—an 
affiliate of the NEA. The 1951 Yearbook 
of the Future Teachers of America lists 
413 chapters including 20,948 members. 
Along with other worthwhile projects as 
described in this yearbook, most college 
chapters devote one or more meetings to 
becoming familiar with their local, re- 
gional, state, and national professional 
organizations. Many of these organiza- 
tions now grant a junior membership at 
a reduced fee. Students in teacher-edu- 
cation programs are taking an active 
interest in professional matters; they are 
actually getting ready to take their 
proper places in their chosen work. 

11. There is a growing realization that 
preservice education programs really 
mean preservice. This means that in- 
service is beginning to be recognized as 
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a vital and essential part of the educa- 
tion of every teacher. Almost every pro- 
fessional meeting in the field of teacher 
education eventually arrives at a discus- 
sion of this topic. Many teachers are 
concerned and are willing and anxious 
to participate. Hugh B. Wood very 
aptly summarizes the situation when he 
writes, ‘““The real challenge of this study 
(in-service program in Oregon) is to 
those responsible for planning these ac- 
tivities—all must bend every effort to 
make in-service education more worth- 
while.” ? Certain common elements ap- 

ar in most of the in-service programs 
in actual operation today which are con- 
sidered to be worthwhile. These are (1) 
enlightened democratic leadership which 
encourages every individual to contrib- 
ute to the whole, and (2) encourage- 
ment from both local and state authori- 
ties through making adequate provision 
for relief-from-duty time, adequate ma- 
terials with which to work, and adequate 
assistance in the form of resource lead- 
ers to help when things seem to bog 
down. The teacher-education institu- 
tions of the country must be willing and 
able to step in and assist in the in-service 
programs of their respective areas. They 
must provide the resource leaders to 
stimulate and assist local groups. The 
recognition of the genuine value of 
teacher-education specialists serving their 
local and regional area schools must be 
recognized in the planning of college 
budgets for travel and released time. 
This additional service is not now and 
cannot at the present time be provided 
through most teacher-education institu- 
tions’ budgets; additional funds must, if 
this service is going to become a reality, 
be allotted. 

12. An increasing number of the 
teacher-education institutions of the 
country are developing realistic follow- 
up programs. The minimum follow-up 
program today consists of a “rating scale” 
sent by the preservice training institu- 
tion to the supervisory officials under 
whom the first-year graduate is teaching. 





2 Wood, Hugh B. “In-Service Education of 
Teachers—An_ Evaluation.” 
Teacher Education. 
1951. Page 247. 


The Journal of 
Vol. II, No. 4, December, 
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This device is of questionable value ex- 
cept that a careful analysis of the returns 
can be of some assistance in spotting ap- 
parent weaknesses in the preservice pro- 
gram. The major shortcoming of such 
a rating scale evaluation is well known— 
the unsatisfactory interpretation of con- 
cise statements which mean one thing to 
the writer and something quite different 
to the reader. Increasing numbers of 
colleges are finding it helpful to conduct 
annually an in-service conference for the 
graduates of the previous year. These 
conferences are often jointly planned by 
the institution and the public schools in 
which the recent graduate is teaching. 
They are generally initiated by the col- 
lege which invites back to the campus 
for a one- or two-day meeting all grad- 
uates who began teaching that year. 
They are ordinarily held in late October 
or early November—some eight or ten 
weeks after school has been in session. 
Considerable planning and correspond- 
ence precede the actual on-the-spot con- 
ference. Letters are sent to superinten- 
dents and principals urging that begin- 
ning teachers be given time off to return 
to the campus. Suggested lists of prob- 
lems, questions, and even proposed dem- 
onstrations are sometimes solicited from 
both the supervisory officials and the 
beginning teachers. Some popular ele- 
ments of an in-service follow-up confer- 
ence are (1) demonstrations of tech- 
niques, (2) individual conferences be- 
tween the in-service beginner and an 
individual staff member, (3) group meet- 
ings of those having common problems, 
(4) informal teas and get-togethers for 
the free exchange of ideas. Evaluation 
devices almost unanimously prove that 
these follow-up conferences are helpful 
to the beginning teachers. School sys- 
tems feel that they are thoroughly worth- 
while; the staff of the teacher-education 
institutions believe they are well paid 
for time, energy, and effort spent. Actual 
visitations by members of the staff from 
the academic as well as education depart- 
ments of the teacher-education institu- 
tions also prove their value. More and 
more effort is being exerted by the col- 
leges to send their staff members to visit 
last year’s seniors. It is true that such 
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a program is expensive not only in terms 
of travel expense but also in terms of 
staff time. One of the worthwhile by- 
products of such a visitation—and it can 
readily develop into a major contribu- 
tion—is the opportunity it affords to the 
college instructor to keep in first-hand 
contact with the public ars for which 
he is preparing teachers. 

13. Teacher-education institutions are 
taking a more active part in state, re- 
gional, and national professional organ- 
izations. This movement tends to elim- 
inate provincialism and encourage the 
free interchange of workable ideas. 
Every institution can learn from an- 
other; every state from another; every 
region from another. The multitude of 
national organizations in the field of 
teacher education, and their state and 
regional counterparts, are evidence of 
such movement. Care must be exercised 
that time and energy are not dissipated 
in “spreading too thin’”—in trying to be- 
long to too many organizations. Un- 
doubtedly each organization has its 
place since the separate groups are giving 
special stress to certain worthy aspects of 
the teacher-education program. The 


close inter-organizational planning and 
the dovetailing of state, regional, and 
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national groups foretell improvement for 
the future. 


Conclusion 


This article has attempted to list and 
briefly discuss what appears to be current 
trends in the whole field of teacher edu- 
cation. In such a review it has not been 
possible to §0 into detail concerning the 
particular developments in any specific 
area such as kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, or post-secondary training. 
Neither has this summary attempted to 
document each tendency—many illustra- 
tions could be listed for each item; 
many are so much in common practice 
as to be almost universal. The actual 
accomplishment of some of these ten- 
dencies will depend upon the vision of 
those responsible for implementing the 
accepted theories. Much will also de- 
pend upon the success of institutions in 
obtaining sufficient funds to put into ac- 
tual practice those programs so well de- 
scribed in their catalogs. If all of the 
present trends can be continued and ex- 
tended, if all of the good ideas and 
theory can become practice, then the 
nation’s classrooms will surely have 
teachers equipped to guide America’s 
children into a new day. 











SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Robert M. Magee 


E VERYONE wants good teachers in 
the schools, and the car mye for 
achieving this end rests with all of us— 
parents, school boards, school adminis- 
trators, the teaching profession, colleges. 

When parents discuss with their chil- 
dren plans for college education and sub- 
sequent careers, they have opportunities 
to influence promising young persons to 
prepare for teaching. Employing off- 
cials, high school principals, and coun- 
selors, professional teacher organizations 
—all have a keen interest in obtaining a 
supply of competent new teachers. Lib- 
eral arts colleges, although not primarily 
engaged in the education of teachers, 
may well urge superior young men and 
women in the direction of teaching and, 
finally, institutions engaged in teacher 
education should select with care those 
young aspirants who are admitted to a 
teacher-education program, and should 
give those selected the best training pos- 
sible for the profession. Employment 
policies should not only insure the selec- 
tion of good teachers, but also make pos- 
sible the elimination of those who prove 
to be poor teachers. 

Teacher-education institutions would 
appear to be in a strategic position to aid 
in the obtaining of good teachers. These 
institutions do not, however, carry a ma- 
jor responsibility in recruiting good pros- 

ts for teacher education, or in elim- 
inating r teachers who have been 
employed. It is, rather, in the interme- 
diate processes of selecting students for 
teacher education, in educating them for 
teaching, and recommending them for 
certification that teacher-education in- 
stitutions can make a unique kind of 
contribution. 

In selecting some applicants for teach- 
er education and rejecting others, the 
institution is attempting to predict teach- 
ing success. Many difficulties arise in 
establishing a sound basis for prediction. 
Many questions are, as yet, unanswered. 





How does a college create and operate 
a selective admission program? Mr. Ma- 
gee, Assistant Dean, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, points up the 
problem with a concise description of 
procedures at that institution. 











What are the functions of the teacher? 
What changes in the behavior of chil- 
dren is he su to foster? What 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, moral stand- 
ards should he strive to develop in them? 
To what extent can the changes ob- 
served in children be attributed prima- 
rily to the efforts of teachers who, after 
all, work in competition or cooperation 
with the home, the playground, the 
church, the radio, television, and other 
influences that exert impacts upon chil- 
dren? What qualities are common to 
those teachers who are considered suc- 
cessful? How can we measure the degree 
to which prospective teachers possess 
such desirable qualities? By what proc- 
ess of training can we hope to develop 
or strengthen those qualities? How can 
we assess the potentialities of growth of 
an applicant during the _ of train- 
ing and after placement 

Research workers have, as yet, found 
no reliable objective means of apprais- 
ing teaching success, nor have they found 
significant relationship between measur- 
able traits and reputed teaching success. 
Teaching is a highly complex function, 
and those who succeed at it do so, not 
because they possess certain separate 
traits to a given degree, but rather be- 
cause the total personality in action ex- 
erts a salutary influence upon those it 
touches. 

Despite the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties involved, the writer believes that the 
responsibility of making a preliminary 
screening effort cannot be evaded by 
teacher-education institutions, and that 
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selective measures which would seem to 
ee prognostic value should, therefore, 

applied to students who wish to pre- 
oe or teaching 

The sleeve to such a policy is to 
admit all applicants and permit them to 
proceed toward ultimate certification 
and entry into the profession itself. Pro- 
ponents of this plan argue that weak 
candidates are identified during the 
course of the training program, particu- 
larly when they undertake to do student 
teaching, and are not permitted to com- 
plete requirements for the certificate. As 
a matter of fact, however, the supervisors 
of student teaching are reluctant to give 
an unsatisfactory mark to a student 
teacher. Apparently the supervising 
teacher comes to associate the student 
teacher with himself, and he tends to 
feel that if the student makes unsatis- 
factory progress, he himself has failed in 
his work with the student. Furthermore, 
the supervising teacher hesitates to im- 

air the student's chances of placement 
by recording a mark which indic ates low 
teaching ability. 

Certainly it is both difficult and pain- 
ful to eliminate a student from a teacher- 
education program after he has pro- 
ceeded, say, as far as the senior year, and 
a teacher’s certificate cannot be denied if 
even the minimum requirements are 
met. Obviously it would save “blood, 
sweat, and tears” both for the student 
and the institution if it were possible, at 
a fairly early stage in the student’s col- 
lege course, to make a decision with re- 
spect to his potentialities as a teacher. 

Experience and observation indicate 
that certain human characteristics and 
competencies are related to success in 
teaching to such an extent that we would 
expect prospective teachers to possess 
them to a reasonable degree. In broad 
terms they might be listed as follows: 
(a) physical and mental health; (b) in- 
tellectual capacity; (c) personal inter- 
ests, traits, drives, and enthusiasms; (d) 
social maturity. 

At Wayne University the professional 
program of teacher education begins with 
the third year of a work, and it is 
at this point that students are officially 


admitted by the College of Education to 
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that program. Applications are often 
received from students who have com- 
oe more than two years and many 

ave already attained bachelor’s degrees 
before they decide to prepare for teach- 
ing. Thus at the time of application a 
large body of information about an a 
plicant is available and all of it that is 
relevant is collected as a basis for selec- 
tive admission. In detail, the accumu- 
lated information includes: 

1. General information supplied by 
the student. The student prepares an 
application form and a personal history 
blank, giving information of an auto- 
biographical nature, with particular ref- 
erence to the student’s past educational 
history, his personal interests, his hob- 
bies, his extracurricular activities, his 
professional intentions, his experiences 
with children, the general cultural and 
educational status of his family, his for- 
mer work experiences, and other signifi- 
cant items in terms of his possible success 
as a teacher. 

2. Physical qualities. The applicant 
is examined for general health and physi- 
cal characteristics with special reference 
to a career in teaching. A complete 
physical examination is given by the Uni- 
versity Health Service and reported to 
the College of Education. The staff of 
the health service includes mental hy- 
gienists who participate in the examina- 
tion process. If the student has been 
on the Wayne campus during his junior 
college years, the health service has estab- 
lished a file for him beginning with the 
original physical examination given to 
all freshmen and including all subse- 
quent contacts with the service. 

Special attention is given to the qual- 
ity of the applicant’s speech, which is 
checked in connection with his applica- 
tion for admission to the professional 
program. If, as a freshman, he indicates 
an interest in teaching, he is urged to 
take a speech test at that time, and, if 
defects are discovered, he has two years 
in which to correct them, with special 
help provided, before applying for ad- 
mission to senior college work. 

3. Intellectual capacity. The best in- 
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dication of a student's general intellec- 
tual capacity is his accomplishment as a 
student, attested by his college record. 
Since the screening process takes place 
after the student has completed at least 
two years of college work, the admissions 
officer has reliable evidence of what the 
candidate can do on the college level. 
Applicants with scholastic averages less 
than C are not admissible; those with 
less than B may be given conditional 
admission, if other predictive factors are 
favorable. 

As a supplementary measure of intel- 
lectual capacity each applicant is given 
the American Council Pi ychological Ex- 
amination. It is regarded as significant 
if there is lack of correspondence be- 
tween aptitude, as indicated by this test, 
and academic accomplishment. Scores 
on this test are particularly valuable if 
the junior college work has been done 
in institutions other than Wayne. 

4. Personal and social qualities. We 
know of no pencil-and-paper tests of per- 
sonality traits which give promise of use- 
fulness in screening candidates and are 
practicable with large numbers of ap- 
plicants. We therefore rely largely upon 
subjective estimates by staff members 
who know the student. Respondents are 
informed that their ratings are primarily 
personality evaluations in terms of pos- 
sible teaching success, rather than mere 
confirmations of scholastic accomplish- 
ment in course work. 

Where the applicant has had extended 
work experience, a report is obtained 
from the employer concerning the degree 
to which he exhibited such qualities as 
industry, honesty, initiative, dependabil- 
ity, and felicity in social relationships. 

For each applicant a report is re- 
quested from the office of the Dean of 
Student Affairs which supplies informa- 
tion about the student's participation in 
extra-curricular activities, the campus 
groups with which he is affiliated and 
his general behavior record as a member 
of the college community. 

5. Curriculum adviser recommenda- 
tion. The applicant is required to inter- 
view the faculty adviser under whose 
supervision he will work if admitted to 
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the college. If he anticipates teaching 
in the field of art, for example, he is 
sent to one of the advisers for art-educa- 
tion students, the persons who will help 
him in outlining his program of study, 
supervise his student teaching, and ulti- 
mately share the responsibility of recom- 
mending him for a certificate. In like 
manner, candidates for admission to 
other teacher-education curricula are 
sent to the appropriate advisers for the 
interview. 

Much weight is given by the admis- 
sions officer to the curriculum adviser’s 
recommendation. These recommenda- 
tions are based, in many cases, on very 
carefully organized interviews, and the 
adviser is expected to be as analytical as 
possible. It is to his interest to make 
as careful a prediction as he can at this 
time, since the student, if admitted, will 
become the adviser’s particular responsi- 
bility during the senior college training 
period. 

6. Group leadership experience. It is 
required by the College of Education at 
Wayne that the prospective teacher un- 
dertake during his freshman-sophomore 
years a leadership assignment with 
groups of youngsters outside of school, 
to be completed prior to his application 
for admission to the College. Such serv- 
ice may be in connection with the activi- 
ties of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, com- 
munity centers, playgrounds, church 
programs, and a large variety of other 
activities available in an urban com- 
munity. The agencies with which the 
student works report on the student’s 
service with them, with special reference 
to his success in a leadership role. These 
ratings form a part of the admission 
data. 

7. Admission action. As the various 
reports accumulate the information is 
summarized and entered on the “Appli- 
cant’s Profile.” When the profile is com- 
pleted, the admissions officer is ready to 
consider the application and make a de- 
cision. Particularly difficult cases are 
referred to the College Admission Com- 
mittee. 

The decision as to a student’s admis- 
sibility requires careful study of the en- 
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tire profile and the mass of information 
it summarizes, supplemented by a per- 
sonal interview by the admissions officer 
in most cases and invariably when there 
is any question of doubt. In considering 
the applicant’s prospects of success in 
teaching based on the picture presented 
by his profile a fair degree of balance is 
deemed desirable. An effort is made to 
appraise the applicant as a total person- 
ality. No system of weighting the various 
criteria is used and no total mathemati- 
cal score is computed. High scholarship 
alone in the absence of other favorable 
evidence does not insure admission. Ad- 
missions are often conditional, subject 
to subsequent improvement in specific 
items. For example, the condition may 
be that the scholastic accomplishment be 
definitely improved, or that a speech 
defect be removed, or that evidence of 
improved health be shown. 

8. Evaluation of the Wayne program. 
The admission program described above 
is undoubtedly selective in a quantita- 
tive sense. To begin with, those eligible 
to apply, on the basis of completion of 
two years of college work, represent a 
selection of ten to 15 per cent from the 
total population at the 19-20-year age 
level. Only that fraction of all youth 
remain in school through the second year 
of college. Wayne figures covering the 
period from January, 1948 through Jan- 
uary, 1952 indicate that 5,876 applica- 
tions for admission have been filed, and 
that 4,048 applicants have been ad- 
mitted. —The number admitted is, there- 
fore, 69 per cent of the number who 
applied. This does not necessarily mean 
that of every ten applicants three are 
definitely refused admission. Actually 
the final negative decisions probably 
amount to not more than four or five per 
cent of those who complete their appli- 
cations. In many cases the screening is 
done by the applicant himself. A goodly 
number do not complete the admission 
procedures, and thus their applications 
do not reach the final decision point. In 
effect, they withdraw their applications. 
The applicant may realize that he will 
probably not meet the minimum require- 
ments for admission. In the course of 
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his interviews, he may become convinced 
that teaching is not likely to be a success- 
ful calling for him. He may not be 
interested in teaching sufficiently to go 
through the rather laborious procedure 
of completing all the admission steps. 
It may, of course, mean that certain cir- 
cumstances have prevented him from 
pursuing his intention of entering a pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

The admission program is, therefore, 
a selective one, but there is a possibility 
that some promising prospective teachers 
are lost because of the effort which must 
be expended in getting into the teacher- 
education program. 

Any attempt to employ percentages of 
rejection or acceptance as the chief meas- 
ure of the cmaslchen of the admission 
program is open to question or interpre- 
tation, as indicated above. The ultimate 
test of the program is to be found in the 
quality of those admitted. Does the ad- 
mission plan select good candidates for 
teacher education and ultimately good 
teachers? The College is disposed to 
believe that its graduates are, in general, 
good teachers. Informal reports from 
the field over a period of years support 
this belief. Further confirmation is sup- 
plied by a recent major investigation’ of 
the teaching success of 454 Wayne grad- 
uates. School administrators distributed 
success ratings as follows: superior, 
22.3%; above average, 40.6%; average, 
31.9%; below average, 3.7%; weak, 
1.3%. This evidence would seem to in- 
dicate that the admission decision has 
been vindicated, in most cases, by the 
subsequent performance of the student 
as a teacher in the field. Further evi- 
dence of the validity of the procedure is 
indicated by Davis’ correlations as fol- 
lows: success rating by school adminis- 
trator with scholarship prior to admis- 
sion, .264; with curriculum adviser’s 
rating, .247; with average of faculty rat- 
ings, .186. These correlations, although 


low, are all positive. 





1 Davis, Don. An Evaluation of a Pre-service 
Program of Teacher Education, Based Upon 
the Opinions of In-service Teachers, unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Wayne University, 


1951. 
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In conclusion, it would seem safe to 
assert that a teacher-education institu- 
tion may achieve reasonable success in 
graduating good teachers if it operates a 
combined program of selective admis- 
sion, selective retention, and sound train- 
ing. The admission decision prior to 
professional training represents the best 
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guess ible at the time on the basis 
of available information relative to the 
probable success of the applicant. The 
admissions officer assumes responsibility 
for the decision; the faculty must have 
the discernment and courage to correct 
the bad guesses of the admissions officer 
and screen out the misfits. 





PLANNING A WORK-STUDY CONFERENCE 


Several work-study conferences in New York 
State the past year have high-lighted some of the 
possibilities of professional growth of teachers 
through working together in large and small 
groups; the success of these conferences suggests 
a pattern of procedures adaptable to many types 
of teachers’ meetings. 

1. A planning committee usually takes the first 
steps. Several tentative topics are selected and 
interested persons are asked to check their reac- 
tions to the proposed topics and to suggest 
others. The meeting time is determined. First 
steps of organization are charted, including the 
details which must be decided fairly early, such 
as location and date of meeting. 

2. After consultation with as many teachers as 
possible, group leaders, consultants, and record- 
ers are selected and are invited. A chairman 
must be appointed. The planning committee 
and the chairman arrange for committees to take 
charge of final provisions for meeting places, 
luncheons, publicity, and the final details of the 
meeting. 

3. Informing teachers of the conference is a 
most important step. In the New York State 
pattern letters are sent to administrators and 
supervisors announcing the time, place, and 
topics of the meeting at the same time that let- 
ters go to local associations and to the teachers. 
A second letter well in advance of the meeting 
should stress all details in the first letter and 
contain a return postal card inviting registra- 
tions. 

4. The program committee has several choices 
as to type of program. One general session to 


assure group solidarity is a minimum necessity. 
One popular method is to divide the entire reg- 
istration into groups of 12 to 17 persons each, 
provide a leader, consultant, and recorder for 
each group and to have a report session at the 
end of the day. Another plan provides for each 
smaller group to discuss each topic. Here the 
groups remain constant and the leadership teams 
work with each group. Still another provides 
for a keynote speech and panel discussions of 
the central theme. A summary session is usual 
for nearly all types of conferences. 

5. Within reasonable limits, the smaller the 
group the greater the individual participation 
and the better the discussion. If a work confer- 
ence is to result in individual professional growth 
and develop leadership at the local level each 
person who attends must have every possible op- 
portunity to listen, to study, to contribute. The 
goal is individual growth. 

6. The planning committee provides a sum- 
mary sheet or sends a summary report to all 
participants. Rather than a running record of 
what took place in the group meetings, a sum- 
mary provided by the recorders can be a brief 
account or a detailed statement of suggestions 
or accomplishments. 

With plans made, place chosen, date settled 
upon, promotion completed, program worked 
out in detail, leaders selected and at hand, and 
a chairman in charge, everything can work as 
scheduled. Under these conditions enthusiastic, 
cheerful, responsible leadership will surmount 
almost any hurdle on the day of the conference. 
Thomas P. Miller. 














DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 


Richard E. Jaggers 


ym question, “What professional 
competencies should we seek to develop 
in prospective teachers?” concerned the 
education and psychology faculty of 
Florence, Alabama, State Teachers Col- 
lege in the fall of 1949. To help answer 
the question the staff took another look 
at its program of professional education 
during a two-year period ending in the 
spring of 1951. 

Committees began to work on this 
question during the fall of 1949, and 
came out with what the group thought to 
be the important problems faced by 
teachers in this area. A list was made of 
things to be done in the schools if they 
were to meet the physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social needs of children. 

Leaders in the area were consulted. 
A group of superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors in the college service 
area met with the Department of Educa- 
tion and Psychology staff. Things which 
the combined group thought should be 
emphasized in the teacher-education pro- 
gram were listed. More attention, it 
was decided, should be given to helping 
teachers (1) to develop a better under- 
standing of the needs of children; (2) 
to identify problems, to plan their solu- 
tion, and to evaluate progress; (3) to see 
the school as a whole; (4) to know better 
what is included in the curriculum; (5) 
to understand better the functions of 
learning materials; (6) to be able to 
maintain a more wholesome learning en- 
vironment; (7) to develop better school- 
community relations; (8) to develop a 
more wholesome attitude toward their 
jobs; (9) to understand life as lived in 
the community in which they work; (10) 
to accept a working philosophy. 

Five ps of competencies were rec- 
ognized. The staff undertook to get some 
answers to the question, what competen- 
cies should we seek to develop? The staff 
divided into two major groups, one to 
study processes of selection for teacher 





Public school representatives, students, 
and faculty at the Florence, Alabama, 
State Teachers College joined in the 
search for common ground on which 
needed competencies of the successful 
teacher could not only be identified, but 
actually developed in the preservice pro- 
gram of teacher education; Mr. Jaggers, 
Head of the Department of Education and 
Psychology, reports the results of a two- 
year cooperative study. 











education, and the other to study the 
professional competencies which should 
be developed through a program of pro- 
fessional education. The committee 
studying processes of student selection 
was made up of members of the Depart- 
ment. The committee on professional 
competencies was made up of faculty 
members, but four outstanding members 
of the senior class were added to the 
committee, and met with it throughout 
the period of study. This latter com- 
mittee spent some three months in 
weekly sessions during which time needed 
professional competencies were proposed, 
debated, and listed. These competencies 
were grouped according to major areas as 
follows: (1) understandings needed as a 
foundation upon which the program for 
the development of professional compe- 
tencies may be built; (2) competencies 
which need to be developed in helping 
children grow, develop, live, and learn; 
(3) competencies which need to be devel- 
oped toward using learning materials and 
how to adapt them to needs of children 
at different learning levels in the elemen- 
tary grades and in the secondary grades; 
(4) competencies needed to implement 
a philosophy of education through com- 
munity school programs. 

Competencies are based on a set of 
beliefs. The group identified its beliefs 
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as to what an educated teacher should 
be and what he should be able to do. 
The educated teacher, they said, should 
(1) have an understanding of the pur- 
poses and functions of education in de- 
veloping and improving our American 
life; (2) understand the educational 
ideals of the people in Alabama and 
those who live in differing communities; 
(3) have a broad, general education; (4 
have extensive knowledge about the fiel 
in which he will work; (5) know how 
to guide learners in the selection of 
suitable learning experiences; (6) know 
how to guide learners in using their 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests toward 
achieving their own life purposes and 
contributing to the welfare of others. 
Said in simple language, the teacher 
should be able to find the learning needs 
of children and youth and be able to 
help meet these needs. 

Professional education is a part of a 
whole program of teacher education. 
The group concluded that to prepare a 
person who shall have these competen- 
cies the program for the education of 
teachers should be conceived and oper- 
ated asa whole. The program must deal 
concurrently with the problems of a per- 
son as a whole, for a whole life, in a 
complex society, and should deal with 
general education, with special areas, 
and with professional competencies all 
at the same time. While this is true, 
major emphasis is necessarily placed on 
each phase at different times in a stu- 
dent's educational career. 

The group recognized that the pur- 
pose of the general education of the 
teacher is to help him develop adequate 
understandings of the major problems of 
individual and social living; that general 
education starts at birth; that the ele- 
mentary school devotes most of its time 
to general education; that, while less em- 
phasis is placed on general education in 
the secondary school, the emphasis there 
is primarily general education; and that 
the purpose of general education in 
teacher education is to provide for 
enough general knowledge to offer rea- 
sonable assurance that the teacher may 
acquire an understanding of problems 


faced by individuals and groups, and the 
implications of these problems for total 
living. 

The group recognized that the func- 
tion of special education in teacher edu- 
cation is to help the ep tom teacher 
acquire knowledge and develop under- 
standings in one or more teaching areas 
so that he may use them effectively in 
learning programs. The teacher should 
study intensively the problems in the 
areas in which he has major interest, for 
which he has a pronounced aptitude, 
and in which his services are needed. 
This major teaching area not only pro- 
vides the prospective teacher with knowl- 
edge and understanding in that field and 
how to solve some of the problems of 
human life but helps him to adapt that 
knowledge to the solution of some of the 
problems in the community in which he 
works. 

The group accepted the belief that the 
purpose of professional education is to 
ce prospective teachers to develop the 
ability to use their knowledge and under- 
standings in learning situations, and to 
help them work with learners on prob- 
lems which concern them. This means 
that professional education seeks to de- 
velop in the prospective teachers, to as 
high a degree as possible, an understand- 
ing of (1) children and how they grow 
and develop; (2) how to organize and 
conduct learning programs; (3) how to 
select and use learning materials; (4) 
ways of adapting learning programs to 
individual, group, and community needs; 
(5) how to appraise a learning situation, 
and how to evaluate it; (6) how to inte- 
grate his knowledge and professional 
understandings in a teaching situation 
under the guidance of competent 
teachers. 

Wise selection of candidates is essen- 
tial. Professional education is based 
upon the assumption that the person who 
chooses to prepare for teaching has those 
qualities upon which teaching compe- 
tencies may be built. Such qualities were 
recognized as (1) a genuine desire to be- 
come a teacher, based upon some under- 
standing of the obligations of a teacher 
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and the promise which teaching offers 
him for success and happiness; (2) major 
interest and a pronounced ability and ap- 
titude in a teaching area or learning 
level; (3) genuine interest in developing 
his understandings of the problems of 
individual and social living; (4) the hab- 
it of using the mother tongue with rea- 
sonable effectiveness; (5) traits of person- 
ality (physical, mental, emotional, spirit- 
ual, and social) to indicate that he may 
become a well-rounded person and a 
leader of learners. 

The professional program must imple- 
ment philosophy and develop competen- 
cies. The program of professional edu- 
cation as presented in the college cata- 
logue attempted to implement the phi- 
losophy and develop the competencies ac- 
cepted by the staff through its working 
groups. Two major phases of the pro- 
gram as outlined were recognized: 

A. Readiness for teacher education 
should be determined. 

1. Each person who thinks he wants to teach 
is required, during the second quarter of his 
freshman year, to take a _ two-quarter-hour 
course in which he is helped to learn something 
about schools, the obligations of the teaching 
profession, and the promise the profession offers. 
This experience, it is hoped, will help him 
decide whether he should prepare for teaching, 
and at what place in the school he should 
work. 

2. During his sophomore year he takes a 
course in general elementary psychology to de- 
velop some understanding of human behavior. 

3. If he thinks he wants to teach he applies 
for the privilege of entering professional edu- 
cation courses. This occurs after the close of 
his fifth quarter of work. To be admitted he 
must meet requirements set up for those who 
would prepare for teaching. The entire faculty 
participates in one way or another in this 
selection. 

B. The professional program should 
emphasize three major types of expe- 
riences. 

1. Understandings and competencies which 
should be developed about how children grow, 
develop, live, and learn are developed through 
courses in the psychologies. The same courses 
are offered to those who teach in elementary 
schools and those who teach in secondary schools. 
Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence under- 
takes to develop those competencies needed by 
teachers who help children grow and develop. 


Educational Psychology seeks to develop those 
understandings and competencies needed by a 
teacher who works with children while they 
learn in and out of the classrooms. The course 
in Tests and Measurements is required in both 
elementary and secondary curriculums. 

2. Understandings and competencies needed 
by teachers in developing learning materials and 
adapting them to the needs of children at the 
different learning levels are developed in courses 
related to the elementary and secondary level, 
respectively. Elementary and secondary courses 
in materials are taught separately. 

a. One course for elementary teachers seeks 
to develop competencies needed in selecting 
and organizing learning materials in the total 
elementary school program. 

b. A course in the teaching of basic skills 
undertakes to develop those competencies needed 
by elementary teachers in helping children 
develop skills in language arts and the social 
skills. This experience serves as introduction 
to student teaching in elementary grades. 

c. A 15-quarter-hour course is offered in the 
supervised student teaching in an elementary 
school under the guidance of skilled supervising 
classroom teachers. This provides for integra- 
tion of college experiences and tests competen- 
cies. 

d. A course for secondary teachers is offered 
which seeks to develop those competencies 
needed in organizing the total learning pro- 
gram in the secondary school. 

e. A course is offered in the principles of 
teaching in the secondary school, which seeks to 
develop those competencies needed in selecting 
learning experiences and organizing them in 
terms of the needs of adolescent boys and girls. 
This experience serves as introduction to stu- 
dent teaching in the secondary grades. 

f. A 15-quarter-hour course in supervised 
student teaching is offered in order to provide 
for the integration of all college experiences, 
and to check needed competencies in actual 
teaching in the secondary school. 

3. Understandings and competencies needed 
to formulate a philosophy of education and 
to implement that philosophy through the 
school program are developed in a course 
required of both elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

a. A course in school-community relation- 
ships undertakes to develop those understand- 
ings and competencies needed by all prospec- 
tive teachers in formulating a philosophy of 
education and implementing that philosophy. 
This course helps the prospective teacher under- 
stand the functions of the schools in the state, 
to select appropriate goals, to work with the 
communuity in formulating programs, and to 
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make the programs serve individual and group 
needs. 


Beginning with the first course in In- 
troduction to Education and closing 
with the last course in School-Commu- 
nity Relations a total of 45 quarter hours 
(30 semester hours) of credit are required. 
Of this number 15 quarter hours relate 
to the problems of growth, development, 
and the evaluation of progress; 15 quar- 
ter hours are devoted to courses having 
to do with learning materials, philos- 
ophy, and community problems; 15 
quarter hours are devoted to practice 
teaching. 


The courses of study for the schools 
of Alabama are built around the unified 
12-grade school concept. Since the teach- 
ers prepared in Florence State Teachers 
College will work in the Alabama schools 
it seemed wise to have the 12-grade school 
concept in mind in planning the profes- 
sional-education p . This view is 
reflected in the fact that 22 quarter hours 
of the course work are taken by students 
in both elementary and secondary cur- 
riculums and only 8 quarter hours of 
course work are taken separately. The 
15 quarter hours of student teaching are 
taken separately by students in the dif- 
ferent curriculums. 





IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 


Teacher-education institutions recognize the 
importance of special training for teachers who 
supervise student teaching. For the most part 
such training has consisted of courses in super- 
vision at the graduate level which are designed 
to assist supervising teachers to recognize their 
responsibilities to student teachers and which 
help to acquaint them with a variety of the tech- 
niques of supervision. 

Beyond this initial training, however, there 
is need on the part of the supervising teacher 
for continued help because a good supervisor 
needs to feel that she is growing on the job. 
The college supervisor or teacher-trainer has 
usually afforded such help. Furthermore, the 
teacher-education program of a given institution 
may be carried on in a number of off-campus 
centers. Both the supervising teachers who serve 
the institution and the college supervisor in 
charge of the program recognize that there must 
be some commonness of purpose and similarity 
of practice in the centers if the program is to be 
effective. Again, the college supervisor is the 
person through whom such coordination of 
effort has usually been achieved. 

Through a regular and systematic plan of 
visiting in the centers a good college supervisor 
can do much to aid in the growth of super- 
vising teachers and to give over-all unity to the 
program. ‘These goals can be more effectively 
achieved, however, through a carefully planned 
and organized in-service training program. Such 
a program should provide time and opportunity 
for college supervisor and supervising teachers 


OFF-CAMPUS SUPERVISORS 


to meet as a group in regularly scheduled ses- 
sions to set up goals, to plan for specific experi- 
mental projects, and to evaluate progress. 

In home economics a master’s degree with 
specific course work in supervision and several 
years of successful home economics teaching are 
usually considered as minimum requirements 
for the supervising teacher. Because of the 
general shortage of home economics teachers, the 
high incidence of marriage, and tempting career 
opportunities outside the teaching field, almost 
every institution has difficulty in finding and 
keeping qualified supervising teachers. Frequent 
changes have been made in the supervisory staff. 
Many institutions have had to employ persons 
with less than the desired qualifications in their 
effort to provide sufficient training centers. In 
such cases it seems doubly important that there 
be a good in-service training program. 

For several years Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has sought to strengthen its program. 
Regular meetings of the supervisory group are 
held for a day during each nine-week teaching 
period. At the end of the year, the group meets 
for several days in a special session devoted to 
evaluation and planning for the forthcoming 
year. Meetings are guided by the college super- 
visor but are cooperatively planned and carried 
out by the supervisors. 

The first meeting provides for the orientation 
of new people in the group. This includes a 
discussion of common techniques used by all the 
supervisors and an understanding of college 
policies. The orientation meeting does much to 
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build group rapport and aids in establishing a 
unity of purpose. Plans are developed for specif- 
ic projects. Successive meetings provide time for 
an exchange of ideas and opinions, for the dis- 
cussion of techniques and practices, and for 
progress reports on a common project, if one is 
in progress. A work period of several hours may 
be devoted to the development of new materials. 
A reading list may be set up with the college 
providing the materials chosen for study, or 
with members of the group themselves making 
materials available for exchange. Some of the 
tangible outgrowths of these meetings have been 
a series of slides on student teaching, a monthly 
radio program, and a recording devoted to 
careers in home economics. 

The program has been developed during the 
past few years around the general theme of im- 
provement of relationships in the classroom and 
the increased use of democratic procedures. 
Reading materials in this area have been ex- 
changed and some films have been shown. There 
has been discussion and experimentation with 
democratic procedures, role playing, sociogram- 
ing, the use of the recorder in improving class- 
room discussions, and the development of evalu- 
ation techniques concerned with evidences of 
growth and changes in behavior. 

One of the most interesting and development- 
al projects has been the experimental work done 
by the group in evaluation. We found ourselves 
expressing frequent dissatisfaction with the 
checklists we were using. Although they seemed 
to provide a satisfactory means for tallying kinds 
and numbers of experiences, they afforded no 
real indication of the growth that may or may 
not have occurred as a result of the experience. 
An additional step has been to provide the 
student teacher with an opportunity to record 
anecdotal evidence that would reflect the value 
of the experience. 

As a result of such experimentation, we have 
become more aware of the need for both super- 
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visors and student teachers to analyze the proc- 
esses in which an experience may involve the 
student teacher and to measure the value of 
these processes in terms of evidence of growth 
or favorable change that may have occurred. 
Currently we are working on a variety of means 
for helping student teachers to identify their 
growth needs, to set specific goals, to plan experi- 
ences that promise help in the achievement of 
these goals, to collect and analyze the evidences 
of success or shortcomings and out of these to 
reset goals for further growth. Through experi- 
encing this type of evaluation in relation to her 
own growth, we believe we are setting a pattern 
which the student teacher in turn can apply 
to her work with the pupils in her classes. 

In addition to the improvement that has been 
evident in the development of the homemaking 
programs and the quality of the supervision of 
student teachers as a result of the program of 
in-service education, there has also been a bene- 
ficial effect upon the college program. Changes 
have been so slight as to bring about no more 
than an increased emphasis in college clothing 
classes on care and adjustment of the sewing 
machine and more use of attachments, to such 
significant changes as a reorganization of several 
courses to place greater emphasis on textiles and 
household equipment and a plan for a participa- 
tion in teaching experience in the junior year. 

The fine rapport growing out of the oppor- 
tunity for college staff, supervisors, and student 
teachers to work together on common problems 
has stimulated college staff members to more 
frequent visitation of student teaching centers. 
Such visits have also led to changes in course 
emphasis and teaching method. Finally, it has 
stimulated the college staff to encourage more 
active participation of students in department 
evaluation and planning through a student board 
which is currently participating with the staff in 
a study of the college curriculum.—Marie Dirks 
and Beatrice Paolucci. 








THE ROLE OF GROUP-WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE 
TEACHER-EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Henry Miller 


is a growing belief that 
a comprehensive and adequate teacher- 
education curriculum should make pro- 
vision for student field experiences prior 
to student teaching. It is obviously de- 
sirable to have students observe and 
test applications of classroom work long 
before the senior year, when student 
teaching is usually undertaken. Also, 
guided field experiences can serve as a 
valuable preparation. 

Although there is considerable varia- 
tion in field programs, there is general 
agreement on the =~ which 
should guide field work for undergradu- 
ate students of education. These are 
three in number. First, there should be 
some active participation and responsi- 
bility on the part of the student and not 
merely observation; second, there should 
be direct contact with children; third, 
off-campus community resources and 
non-school agencies as well as schools 
should be utilized.* 

Major emphasis in field work is com- 
monly placed on experiences with chil- 
dren and adolescents. Children may 
be studied as individuals, but oppor- 
tunities for such study by undergraduates 
under adequate supervision are rare. 
Group-work situations, however, offer 
opportunities not only for the study of 
the child's individual development but 
also of his social interaction. Moreover, 
group-work agencies will often be glad 
to avail themselves of the student's serv- 
ices and to give him a responsible role 
as a leader or assistant. 


1 Recommended Standards Governing Profes- 
sional Laboratory Experiences and Student 
Teaching and Evaluative Criteria. American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Oneonta, New York. 1949. 





Off-campus group experience at the pre- 
service level—what it seeks to achieve, 
how to provide it, how to evaluate it. 
These factors are discussed by Mr. Miller, 
Supervisor of Field Work at the City Col- 
lege of New York. 











While the use of group-work programs 
by colleges preparing students for teach- 
ing is too recent for a definitive appraisal, 
a description of a fairly well developed 
program and a tentative formulation of 
the contribution it might make to the 
over-all pre ation of prospective teach- 
ers should be of interest. The present 
account is based on the writer’s expe- 
rience as supervisor of field work in the 
Department of Education of the City 
College in New York.? 

The formally organized group-work 
program in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the City College stems from a 
faculty recommendation three years ago 
that all students enrolled in courses in 
the department be urged to take a year 
of group-work experience as early as pos- 
sible in their college career. For the 
time being, the requirement was not 
compulsory, but approximately two 
thirds of the students have chosen to 
carry a group-work assignment. About 
300 sophomores and juniors have been 
enrolled in the program in any one term. 


2 Since 1948 the State of New York has made 
a substantial nt to the four municipal col- 
leges in New York City for the enrichment of 
the teacher-education program. This made 
possible the appointment of a full-time super- 
visor of field work at the City College and the 
development of field work and general enlarge- 
ment of the curriculum at all four colleges. 


How can we give teacher-education students a try-out experience before they 
are ready for student teaching? The author suggests a group-work technique. 
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For the majority of these enrollees it has 
not yet been possible to secure a full 
year’s experience, although the number 
who choose to carry on for the longer 
period is increasing. Students receive 
no extra credit for field work, but the 
requirement of a term paper is remitted. 
Since a field-work assignment involves 
a minimum of four hours a week for each 
week of the term, it is considerably more 
in terms of hours than the usual written 
assignment. Student responses will be 
determined by the intrinsic appeal of 
group-work experience and the import- 
ance which the classroom teacher at- 
taches to it. The group-work program 
is focused on the courses dealing with 
general —, rather than the later 
courses in methodology, educational psy- 
chology, child development, adolescent 
psychology, principles of elementary 
education, and principles of secondary 
education. 

Assignments to specific pamee are 
made by the supervisor of field work dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the term on 
the basis of an approved list of social 
agencies.* The matching of student and 
project is a complicated task and much of 
the success of the program will depend 
on the skill with which this is done. A 
personal interview is conducted with each 
student and, insofar as limitations of 
personnel and time permit, a guidance 
approach is used. Ideally, such assign- 
ments should be made on the basis of a 
careful consideration of each student's 
background, personnel file, and class 
record. 

Care must be exercised in the selection 
of group-work agencies to which students 
may be assigned ; sometimes the agencies 
which are most eager to have students 
are least qualified. The following cri- 
teria have proved helpful in setting 
standards for the use of students by the 
group-work agencies: 





8 At the City College the Social Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Sociology 
supplies the administrative machinery for rela- 
tions with outside social agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Education has availed itself of these 
facilities and is indebted to the Social Research 
Laboratory for its work in coordinating the 


program. 
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1. Student jobs should not be merely of a 
routine or monitorial nature but should have 
educational value and the possibility of growth 
in performance. 

2. The work of the student must have value 
for the agency. 

3. Student assignments must be clearly de- 
fined and related both to the over-all function 
of the agency and to the service which it per- 
forms in the community. 

4. A qualified member of the agency staff 
must assume responsibility for the supervision 
of the student. 

5. Individual or group conferences between the 
agency supervisor and the student must be held 
at least once a month, and the supervisor must 
agree to make a written evaluation of the stu- 
dent's performance at the end of the term. 


The types of agencies to which stu- 
dents have been assigned are similar to 
those found in most fairly large urban 
centers. They include the following: 


School Community Centers of the Board of 
Education, Social Settlements (about 20 have 
been used), Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Housing Projects 
Recreation and Community Centers, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, and the Community Service 
Division of the City College. 


The Community Service Division is an 
agency operated by the College under a 
professional staff for the purpose of pro- 
viding recreational and community serv- 
ices and conducting research in the 
underprivileged neighborhood adjacent 
to the College, and for providing field 
experience for students in departments 
of education, sociology, psychology, and 
hygiene. About one fourth of the educa- 
tion students engaged in group work 
have served in the Community Service 
Division. 

The ideal type of group-work situation 
for a student is as an assistant to a 
trained leader in a fairly small group of 
eight to 12 children or adolescents where 
he can study the process of interaction 
within the group and at the same time 
get to know several children intimately 
for purposes of detailed observation and 
analysis. Assignment of students to 
specific groups within the agency must be 
left to the professional agency personnel 
and will be based on information sup- 
plied by the college concerning the stu- 
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dent’s background, skills, maturity, and 
the interaction of his personality with 
the group leader and the members of 
his group. 

A peer of group-work experience 
may be organized in either of two ways. 
It may be set up as a separate sequence, 
paralleling but independent of any spe- 
cific course, in which integration and 
learning on the part of the student are 
guided by counselors or laboratory 
teachers. Or, the program may be cor- 
related directly with specific courses 
where the classroom teachers assume 
major responsibility for relating the 
student's field experience to the content 
of the course in a functional manner. 
Each approach has advantages and limi- 
tations. At the City College we have 
generally taken the latter approach. Cor- 
relation of field work with the classroom 
discussion is not an easy process for the 
teacher accustomed to the lecture meth- 
od, but it is a rewarding experience. 
The course in educational psychology 
may be taken as an illustration. A gen- 
eration ago textbooks in this subject 
dealt almost entirely with the abstract 
study of the laws of learning. The mod- 
ern point of view dictates the study of 
learning as part of the larger pattern 
of the development of the child. The 
process is not only intellectual, but in- 
cludes physical and health factors and 
emotional and social adjustment. The 
total learning situation is influenced also 
by a number of secondary relationships, 
such as the family and its socio-economic 
status, peer groups, and the community 
in its various aspects. What is called 
motivation in learning is determined to 
a considerable degree by these refer- 
ence groups, a concept of importance in 
social psychology. 

The student who carries the role of 
participant-observer in a group-work sit- 
uation may first learn to observe objec- 
tively, to see the child in terms of the 
child’s own ion of his world. The 
anecdotal record is indispensable for this 
purpose, and the student is required 


to keep such a record for each meetin 

with his group. Here the student wil 
learn to note significant incidents, con- 
versation, clues to attitudes. The group 


as a whole will be an early object of 
study; its special composition, patterns 
of interaction between its members, 
leaders, isolates, De cliques will be 
noted. The social climate of the group 
will be studied; the degree to whic 
relationships within the group and with 
the leader are democratic, authoritarian, 
or laissez-faire will be noted. The use of 
the technique of the sociogram will aid 
in the analysis of the group. After 
three or four meetings with his group, 
the student will select two cases for inten- 
sive study. The method will be to match 
observations of behavior with record 
data. In his observations, the student 
will focus on symptomatic behavior, 
habit, patterns, interests, aspiration 
levels. Agency records will often be 
meager, but the student will usually be 
able to consult the cumulative school 
records of his cases, where he will com- 
monly find data on his cases’ 1.Q. and 
other psychological tests, achievement 
tests, school standing, health data, and 
sometimes a record of emotional and 
social adjustment. Sociological back- 
ground information on the family and 
the community may not be easy to ob- 
tain, but will prove useful. This may 
be supplemented with interviews with 
those who know the cases, such as group 
leaders, teachers, guidance personnel, 
camp counselors. As the student pro- 
gresses in his study he will note con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies, situations 
which he cannot explain, and principles 
from the textbook which seem to apply 
to his cases, and others which do not 
apply. The student’s conclusions should 
be tentative, and may even be incorrect, 
but they can be sifted and compared 
with other cases in classroom discussion 
under the guidance of the instructor. 
It will be found that sometimes aspects 
of the course which have been conceived 
as lending themselves to purely formal 
treatment can be approached functional- 
ly. Thus, psychological testing can be 
studied through class discussion and in- 
terpretation of the scores achieved by the 
cases under analysis. 

Of peculiar interest to the student 
will be the observation of his own role 
in relation to the group. In a simple 
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but intimate way he will have enacted 
at least some aspects of the role of the 
teacher. He can answer such questions 
with respect to his group, as to what 
extent he has been accepted by the group 
as a whole and by its individual mem- 
bers. If he has been rejected to any 
degree, he may try to discover the rea- 
sons behind the rejection, and to analyze 
his specific strengths and weaknesses. 
Now, possibly for the first time, the stu- 
dent will know from his actual contact 
with children whether his choice of teach- 
ing as a vocation has been a happy one. 
He may gather reassurance, or perhaps 
in some instances want to consider chang- 
ing to another occupation for which he 
may be better adapted. 

The student’s own self-analysis may 
be checked against the evaluation pro- 
vided by his supervisor in the group- 
work agency, who is required to prepare 
a written report at the end of each 
semester on each student under his super- 
vision. This evaluation asks for a four- 
point rating, A, B, C, D, on the follow- 
ing four items: attendance and punctu- 
ality; use of skills of various types; re- 
lationship to children; relationship to 
supervisors. In addition, the evaluation 
calls for information concerning the 
progress of the student during the course 
of his assignment, and evidence of any 
outstanding achievement. The super- 
visor is also asked to offer a judgment 
concerning whether the student appears 
to have the requisite qualifications for 
work in a vocation dealing with human 
relations. A report of this type pre- 
pared by a professional group worker 
concerning a sophomore education stu- 
dent will not ont become an important 

art of that student’s personnel record, 
but may be regarded as an expert prog- 
nosis with respect to one type of aptitude 
needed by a successful teacher. 

As one method of testing the adequacy 
of the group-work program, students are 
asked at the end of the term to make a 
written statement concerning what they 
believe they have gained from their field 
experiences, and also how they believe 
the program might be improved. This is 
not, of course, a controlled scientific ap- 
praisal, but, in addition to its value as 
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a learning device, such information is 
useful in disclosing the range of 
sibilities and in formulating questions 
for more detailed examination. The 
most common responses are: 


1. Student gains from group-work experience: 
(a) self-confidence in ability to handle children; 
(b) knowledge of problem children; (c) under- 
standing of children of poor socio-economic 
background; (d) learns things in which chil- 
dren differ and in which they are alike; (e) 
learns about specific age groups; (f) applies 
knowledge of interest span learned in class; 
(g) sees effect of prejudice on the personality 
of Negro children; (h) breaks down racial stereo- 
types; (i) understands nature of peer group 
and gang organization; (j) observes problem 
of rapport between the leader and his group; 
(k) helps group members accept one another; 
(1) learns arts and crafts techniques; (m) in- 
terprets sociogram; (n) appreciates skills of 
professional leaders and supervisors; (0) builds 
cooperative relations with other student leaders; 
(p) understands function of a school-community 
center; (q) is conscious of the depth of prob- 
lems of human relations. 

2. Student recommendations for the improve- 
ment of their group-work experience include 
(a) better orientation with respect to nature 
of group work; (b) more adequate briefing on 
the nature of the specific group with which 
the student is to work; (c) seminars to discuss 
problems and techniques; (d) more knowledge 
of games and children’s activities; (e) more 
adequate supervision and closer relation to super- 
visors to overcome inadequacies; (f) more op- 
portunity to study individual behavior; (g) 
smaller groups; (h) smaller age range within 
the group; (i) more time to work with the 
group; (j) better working facilities and more 
materials; (k) more discussion and exchange of 
field experiences by students in the classroom. 


Too much in the way of actual achieve- 
ment cannot be claimed for group-work 
experience at its present stage. A scien- 
tifically controlled comparison of the 
effectiveness of beginning teachers or 
even student teachers with group-work 
experience as against those who have not 
had such experience might shed some 
light on the value of the program. How- 
ever, the preliminary formulation which 
has been made would appear to justify 
the incorporation of group-work experi- 
ence in a well-rounded teacher-education 
curriculum. The danger is that colleges 
will try to do this with inadequate funds 
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and without sufficient trained personnel 
released from classroom teaching. 

A group-work program for under- 
eo will necessarily present prob- 
ems which will need sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of college author- 
ities and will present a continuous chal- 
lenge in administration and coordina- 
tion. In some instances a college may 
find it desirable to set up a group-work 
neighborhood program entirely under 
its own jurisdiction, such as the Com- 
munity Service Division of City College 
mentioned above. In the main, however, 
colleges will probably have to rely on a 
—_ number of disparate social agencies, 
and such an arrangement will inevitably 
have a variable level of efficiency. The 
respective roles of college personnel and 
agency supervisors will need to be 
worked out in practice, and experimenta- 
tion with different types of relationships 
is highly desirable. 

As the process of teacher education 
becomes increasingly functional, it is 
likely that field work in general and 
group-work experience in particular will 
find a larger place in the curriculum. 
Boards of education and school super- 
intendents charged with the selection of 
teachers are beginning to use field experi- 


ences as a measure of teaching qualifica- 
tions. Thus the Board of Examiners of 
the New York City Board of Education 
requests that the colleges supply infor- 
mation concerning teacher candidates 
with respect to “rapport with children 
as observed in practice teaching and 
other relationships—understanding and 
interest in children, capacity for winning 
their respect and admiration.” There 
is evidence that the objectives of teacher 
education are veering in a functional 
direction. In the words of a recent 
survey: “He (the teacher) will obtain 
a thorough knowledge of child develop- 
ment, and of the ways in which psy- 
chology can help him in handling chil- 
dren and presenting educational activi- 
ties to them at the various stages of de- 
velopment. He will also obtain that 
psychological insight which is of more 
importance to the teacher than knowl- 
edge about psychology, together with a 
systematic understanding of children and 
a respect for their liberty of develo 
ment.”* In the attainment of this ob- 
jective, group-work experience can play 
a useful role. 





4 The Education and Training of Teachers. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Paris. 1949. p. II. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM OF STUDENT TEACHING 
FOR PROSPECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Howard T. Batchelder 


‘Pe development of programs of 
full-time student teaching is one of the 
significant trends in teacher education 
today. As more institutions turn to this 
approach as a means of improving the 
education of teachers there is need for 
descriptions of programs in operation so 
that the weaknesses of some may be 
avoided and the strengths of others may 
be incorporated in new programs at the 
planning stage. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, therefore, is to share with others 
a description and an appraisal of a 
program of full-time student teaching 
at Indiana University that has been de- 
veloped for all prospective secondary 
school teachers. 


Planning for Full-Time 
Student Teaching 


The number of students in teacher 
education at Indiana University, as in 
other colleges and universities, increased 
sharply after the war. For example, a 
study of future enrollments in student 
teaching in secondary schools, made in 
1948, revealed that there would be more 
than 450 student teachers in 1949 and 
over 550 one year later. These numbers 
were considerably greater than could 
possibly be accommodated in_ local 
schools if the conventional program of 
student teaching were continued in 
which each student teacher was assigned 
to a single class five days per week for 
one semester. Therefore, an experi- 
mental program of full-time student 
teaching was proposed that involved the 
testing of a rather unique hypothesis 
which, if proved, could have far-reaching 
effects on student teaching at the Uni- 
versity. According to this hypothesis, a 
more effective program of student teach- 
ing than the conventional one could be 
developed by (1) giving each student 
teacher an experience in full-time stu- 
dent teaching, (2) distributing the load 





Full-time student teaching—a substan- 
tial off-campus experience—the “profes- 
sional semester”—these digressions from 
the traditional pattern of preservice prep- 
aration at Indiana University are described 
by Mr. Batchelder, Director of Student 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools at that 
institution. 











of student teachers among many good 
schools throughout the state, (3) finding 
highly successful classroom teachers who 
would like to work with student teach- 
ers, (4) maintaining a ratio of one full- 
time student teacher to each supervising 
teacher, and (5) providing adequate su- 
pervisory services in all cooperating 
schools. 

With this hypothesis in mind, the pro- 
posal was made that a block of time 
that would coincide with either the first 
or the second semester of the senior year 
be set aside by students who were pre- 
paring to teach in the secondary schools. 
This period of 18 weeks would be a pro- 
fessional semester in the sense that the 
student would be enrolled exclusively 
in advanced undergraduate courses in 
education, including full-time student 
teaching. It was further proposed that 
the course work in education offered in 
this block of time be completed at ap- 
proximately the mid-point of the semes- 
ter, thus enabling the student to spend 
about eight consecutive weeks in full- 
time student teaching. 

The new program, adopted by the 
faculty of the School of Education and 
with the cooperation of representatives 
of other departments, was placed in 
operation during the first semester of 
the 1948-’49 academic year. Since that 
date student schedules have been 
planned far enough in advance to per- 
mit more and more to participate in 
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this new program. In 1951-’52, for ex- 
ample, nearly 400 students, representing 
96 per cent of those seeking to qualify as 
secondary school teachers, have been in- 
volved. While it has all but replaced 
the conventional program of student 
teaching, we are still experimenting 
within the framework of the program 
with several plans of organizing the 
study and experiences of students dur- 
ing what has come to be called the “pro- 
fessional semester.” 


The Nature of the 
Professional Semester 


At the present time all students spend 
the first seven weeks of the semester on 
campus. During this time they are en- 
rolled in two education courses in which 
appropriate professional laboratory ex- 
periences have been integrated. One 
course, entitled “Secondary Education 
and Guidance,” carries three semester 
hours of credit. Another course of five 
semester hours combines general and 
y aguas methods courses appropriate to 
the major instructional area in which 
the student is preparing to teach. The 
three-semester hour course meets for at 
least six hours per week and the five- 
semester hour course for ten hours per 
week. Schedule arrangements enable us 
to clear at least three hours per day for 
professional laboratory experiences in 
the two local secondary schools. 

Responsibility for planning, properly 
integrating, and supervising professional 
laboratory experiences during these first 
seven weeks in the semester is assumed 
by each instructor in the methods course 
and in “secondary education and guid- 
ance.”” Through occasional planning con- 
ferences of all these instructors, certain 
kinds of laboratory experiences are al- 
located to each course, and conflicts in 
using the students’ time in laboratory 
situations are avoided. The result is a 
better planned and balanced program of 
professional iaboratory experiences prior 
to student teaching. 

Sometime during the early days of 
the professional semester, each student 
spends two full days in the school in 
which he will later do his student teach- 
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ing. At this time he meets and becomes 
acquainted with his supervising teacher 
and with other personnel in the school. 
He observes the classes in which he will 
later teach and becomes familiar with 
the teacher’s instructional plans. He also 
obtains copies of textbooks and other 
instructional materials used in each class. 
He becomes acquainted, too, with the 
policies affecting teaching personnel and 
pupils in the school. After this introduc- 
tory visit, the student returns to his 
classes more highly motivated and more 
aware of the problems requiring study 
before he begins full-time work in the 
school. 

At the end of the seven weeks on cam- 
pus, all students move into full-time 
student teaching for about eight con- 
secutive weeks for which each earns 
eight semester hours of credit. Here 
these student teachers obtain experiences 
in most, if not all, of the major activities 
of a teacher in the classroom, in the 
school as a whole and, to a limited ex- 
tent, in the community. They are gradu- 
ally inducted into responsible teaching 
situations and, as soon as each is capable 
of handling a full teaching load, he 
takes over this responsibility for a week 
or longer. Most student teachers obtain 
experience in teaching at least one class 
in a minor teaching area, either in a 
class taught by their own supervising 
teacher or in some other class after the 
necessary arrangements have been made 
with the other teacher. These students 
have many other worthwhile experiences 
in the school and in the community, 
such as assisting in the sponsorship of 
extracurricular activities and attending 
departmental and faculty meetings, 
P.-T.A. meetings, social functions, and 
athletic contests. In brief, they are en- 
couraged to take a responsible part in the 
kinds of activities in which they will 
later assume responsibility as beginning 
teachers. 

Student teachers in the special areas 
of art, music, and health and physical 
education are assigned to both an ele- 
mentary and a secondary school in the 
community. By dividing their time be- 
tween these schools, they may obtain ex- 
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periences in teaching at both levels. 

All students return to the campus for 
a few days at the end of the semester to 
attend a post-student teaching confer- 
ence. Here a series of large and small 
group sessions is held with former in- 
structors to help these students evaluate 
their experiences, to discuss ween 
that have been recognized, and to help 
the faculty evaluate the program. 


Coordinating the Program 

There are many administrative mat- 
ters to be handled and supervisory serv- 
ices to be provided in a program of 
full-time student teaching in which 
about 200 student teachers are normally 
assigned each semester to 200 supervising 
teachers in some 50 schools in the state. 
The help of several persons is required 
in administering and coordinating this 
kind of program. The program is admin- 
istered by a director of student teaching 
with the part-time help of two assistant 
directors and six coordinators. The as- 
sistant directors and the coordinators are 
instructors in courses taught during the 
first part of the professional semester. 
As soon as the work in these courses is 
completed, each of the coordinators and 
assistant directors is assigned a geograph- 
ical area of the state where he rep- 
resents the University in handling ad- 
ministrative matters and in supervising 
the program in the schools in that area. 

Each coordinator has the responsibil- 
ity of selecting the cooperating schools, 
making arrangements for student teach- 
ing with school administrators, selecting 
supervising teachers, orienting new su- 
pervising teachers to the nature of their 
job, clarifying policies with respect to 
student teaching, seeing that student 
teachers are getting the kinds of expe- 
riences they need and, in general, main- 
taining a close working relationship 
with school administrators, supervising 
teachers, and student teachers. 

These activities are supplemented by 
mimeographed materials and forms sent 
or given periodically to both student 
teachers and supervising teachers. For 
example, as soon as supervising teachers 
have been selected for the next semester, 
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each is sent the personal history inven- 
tory of the student teacher with whom 
he will work, together with other per- 
tinent data about the student. Immedi- 
ately preceding the arrival of the stu- 
dent teacher each supervising teacher 
receives a three-page em jes let- 
ter which contains statements of general 
policies in student teaching, objectives 
of the program, and suggestions for in- 
ducting the student teacher and for 
planning the activities of student teach- 
ers in the light of policies and objec- 
tives. A similar letter with general pol- 
icies, objectives, and suggestions for get- 
ting off to a good start in student teach- 
ing is given each student teacher. These 
two letters, parallel in content, have the 
effect of directing the attention of both 
supervising teachers and student teach- 
ers to the same policies, objectives, and 
suggestions for achieving these objec- 
tives. 

In addition to these materials, each 
supervising teacher is given a standard- 
ized form for keeping a record of the 
activities of his student teacher, together 
with mimeographed suggestions for eval- 
uating the student teacher’s work. Re- 
port forms are also supplied student 
teachers in which they keep a continu- 
ous record of their experiences in stu- 
dent teaching. These reports are exam- 
ined regularly by the coordinator in the 
area. In addition, some assistance in su- 
pervising student teachers in the spe- 
cial areas of art, music, and home eco- 
nomics is provided by representatives of 
these departments in the University. 


An Evaluation of the Program 


The concept of a professional semes- 
ter in teacher education is judged to be 
sound in this institution for these rea- 
sons: 

1. It relieves overcrowded facilities for stu- 
dent teaching in local secondary schools. With 
complete control of the students’ time for one 
semester, a period of consecutive weeks can be 
set aside in which a large number of students 
can be assigned to student teaching in many 
cooperating schools in the state. 

2. All students can be provided with op- 
portunities for full-time student teaching by 
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using local schools and many other cooperating 
schools. 

5. Cooperating schools can be provided with 
adequate supervisory services in the student 
teaching phase of the program by using in- 
structors who teach courses which are concluded 
in the first part of the semester. 

4. Student teachers can be placed in schools 
that have adequate laboratory facilities for stu- 
dent teaching and assigned to master classroom 
teachers who enjoy working with student teach- 
ers. 

5. With control of the students’ time and 
with proper scheduling of terminal courses in 
the first part of the semester, it is possible to 
develop a functional program of professional 
laboratory experiences that is integrated with 
courses taught during the same semester. 

6. The content of courses taught in the first 
part of the semester has been enriched and is 
more functional. This is due in part to the inte- 
gration of professional laboratory experiences 
in these courses. It also results from the ex- 
periences of instructors who, in following up 
these student teachers, become more aware of 
their needs. 


There are also convincing evidences 
that the hypothesis used in setting > 
the program has been reasonably well 
verified. Some of these evidences are 
tangible in the sense that they show up 
in the records of student teachers, Oth- 
ers are based on observations of these 
students in classes and in student teach- 
ing. Still others are based on the com- 
ments of public school administrators 
and supervising teachers. For example: 


1. The records of these student teachers 
show that in general they are having experi- 
ences in most of the major activities of teachers 
in the classroom, in other phases of school life, 
and to some extent in the community. The num- 
ber of clock hours of responsible teaching in 
this program greatly exceeds the minimum 
requirements of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

2. These students are treated more like 
teachers and less like students in a program of 
full-time student teaching. This is especially 
true in schools in which there are small numbers 
of student teachers. 

3. Students are enthusiastic about full-time 
student teaching. In general, they are more 


professionally-minded and more serious, they 
conduct themselves more like teachers, and they 
are more highly motivated than were students 
in the conventional program. 


4. School administrators and classroom teach- 
ers who have cooperated in the program, as 
well as members of the faculty in the University, 
are practically unanimous in the opinion that 
full-time student teaching has improved the 
teacher-education program. 


No difficulty has been encountered in 
obtaining the cooperation of superin- 
tendents and principals or in finding 
well-qualified classroom teachers who are 
interested in working with student 
teachers. It has been found that public 
school personnel are willing to take an 
active and responsible part in this im- 
portant aspect of teacher education. 

A problem has arisen in remunerating 
classroom teachers for the help they give 
in this program. The practice of re- 
munerating supervising teachers in co- 
operating public schools has been fol- 
lowed by most teacher-education insti- 
tutions in Indiana for several years. Con- 
sistent with this practice, the University 
at this time pays most classroom teachers 
$40 for supervising the work of one 
student teacher. While this amount is in 
line with practices in the majority of 
teacher-education institutions in the 
state, the variations still existing are a 
source of some dissatisfaction among 
classroom teachers. The need for greater 
uniformity in the amounts paid super- 
vising teachers is recognized by many di- 
rectors of student teaching, and progress 
is being made to improve this situation. 

Up to this point in the program, the 
development of only a few centers for 
student teaching among cooperating 
schools has been avoided. There are many 
good cooperating schools which would 
object at this time to becoming centers 
for student teaching. Furthermore, by 
distributing the load of student teachers 
among many schools, greater selectivity 
with respect to supervising teachers is 
possible. It is clear that an important 
factor in the success of this program lies 
in the assignment of students to highly 
qualified classroom teachers who enjoy 
working with student teachers. 














A SURVEY OF OPINION CONCERNING ADEQUACY OF 
CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS IN OHIO 


Walter A. Albrecht, Jr. 


L. APRIL, 1951, the Committee on 
Teacher Education of the Ohio College 
Association accepted a request by several 
Ohio college administrators to study the 
question: “What, if any, changes should 
be made by the State Department of 
Education in the requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers in Ohio?” As a 
part of its consideration of this question, 
the Committee conducted a survey of the 
os of what it termed “consumers” 
of the products of teacher-education pro- 
grams—school administrators, teachers, 
and recent high school graduates. Since 
a complete investigation of all the areas 
of certification of teachers in Ohio was 
not possible, the Committee limited the 
survey to high school teaching and gave 
special attention to art, music, and physi- 
cal education, where criticism of the 
current certification requirements seems 
most active. 

The first step was to obtain adequate 
samples of each of three groups of “con- 
sumers.”” It was agreed that a sample of 
schools obtained by an arbitrary method 
of selection of records from the files of 
the Reports of High School Principals, 
in the offices of the State Department of 
Education, would probably provide an 
excellent source of valid and well- 
balanced samples of administrators and 
teachers. High schools in Ohio are clas- 
sified as city, county, or exempted village 
schools according to the local political 
unit responsible for school administra- 
tion, and it was desired that each of these 
categories be adequately represented in 
the sample. Junior high schools were 
omitted, and only the data pertaining to 
the upper four years of six-year high 
schools were used. 

After the sample of schools was ob- 
tained, the names and addresses of super- 
intendents and principals, and all teach- 
ers of art, music, and physical education 
in these schools were recorded. Applica- 
tion of the usual tests of sampling re- 





Do certificate requirements dictate the 
preservice preparation of teachers of the 
special subjects? Administrators, teachers, 
and college freshmen expressed their opin- 
ions in an Ohio study reported here by 
Mr. Albrecht, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University. 











vealed that the sample of schools was 
highly representative of the actual high 
school situation in Ohio. For purposes 
of this study the lists of administrators 
and teachers obtained as described were 
used as samples of these two groups. 

The Committee agreed that an ade- 
quate sample of opinion of recent high 
school graduates would be obtained by 
administering a questionnaire to begin- 
ning freshmen, who were graduates of 
Ohio high schools, in several colleges and 
universities in the state. This sample 
proved to be sufficiently representative 
of graduates of the different kinds and 
sizes of high schools widely scattered 
throughout Ohio to render useful results, 
although it was slightly skewed in favor 
of the larger high schools. 

Three questionnaires were con- 
structed, one for each group of “con- 
sumers.” The questionnaires for admin- 
istrators and teachers were administered 
individually by mail, while those for the 
students were administered through the 
president or dean of each of the six 
participating colleges. Of 396 question- 
naires sent to administrators, 271 or 68 
per cent were returned, and of the 898 
teachers who received questionnaires, 
361 or 40 per cent replied. There were 
645 returns from students. 


A Preliminary Picture of 
Teacher Certification 
A study of the pamphlet Teacher Cer- 


tification in 1951, by H. J. Bowers of the 
Ohio State Department of Education, re- 
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vealed that the median amount of sub- 
ject-matter preparation in all teachi 
areas listed on certificates newly issu 
in 1951 was 23 semester hours. In most 
subject-matter areas of certification, as 
English, mathematics, history, economics, 
German, and chemistry, the median 
preparation varied from 21 to 24 semes- 
ter hours. Certificates listing art, music, 
and physical education indicated that 
newly certified teachers of these subjects 
had median preparations of 41, 61, and 
40 semester hours, respectively, while the 
only other areas of certification in which 
the median preparation exceeded 24 se- 
mester hours were the comprehensive 
areas of business education, general sci- 
ence, home economics, industrial arts, 
and social studies. Of the newly issued 
certificates listing music, 47 per cent car- 
ried more than 65 semester hours of 
preparation in music; in art, this figure 
was 12 per cent, while in nearly all other 
areas of certification, subject-matter prep- 
arations of 65 hours or greater occur 
less than | per cent of the time. 

Table I, constructed from data per- 


taining to the schools and teachers in the 
samples, refers only to teachers now ac- 
tively engaged in teaching art, music, 
and physical education. It must be 
noted, since many of these teachers are 
not newly certified, that the credit hours 
carried on their certificates may include 

aduate work taken after the initial 
our years of teacher preparation were 
completed. 


Opinions of Administrators 


In response to several items concerning 
preparation of teachers under their juris- 
diction, the administrators expressed 
their opinions as follows: (a) 69 per cent 
felt their younger teachers (less than five 
years’ experience) to be es pom pre- 
pared to teach, 21 per cent felt they were 
not prepared, and 10 per cent expressed 
no opinion on this item. (b) Adminis- 
trators agreed that their art, music, and 
physical education teachers were well 
prepared to teach these subjects, al- 
though over half of the county high 
school principals expressed no opinion 
on this item because they had never had 


TABLE I 


STAFFING OF SCHOOLS, AND PREPARATION OF ART, MUSIC, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 








1. Number of schools in sample 


2. Total number of teachers in Art 
these schools of: Music 
P. Ed 

8. Number of teachers per school Art 
of: Music 
P. Ed. 

4. Average number of semester Art 
hours of preparation on cer- Music 
tificates in: P. Ed. 

5. Median number of semester Art — 
hours of preparation on cer- Music 
tificates in: P. Ed. 

6. Percentages of teachers with- Art 
out preparation in other Music 
teaching areas: P. Ed. 


7. Number of other areas of Art 
preparation on certificates of Music 
teachers of: P. Ed. 


Exempted 

City County Village Total 
48 170 25 243 
56 14 8 78 
105 195 36 336 
151 274 53 478 
1.17 .08 32 32 
2.19 1.15 1.44 1.38 
3.15 1.61 2.12 1.97 
71 66 56 69 
86 76 84 80 
48 33 39 38 
60 66 58 61 
87 74 78 78 
46 33 41 38 

62% 57% 62% 61% 

64% 48% 58% 54% 

15% 2% 2% 6% 
7 8 6 7 
5 7 4 6 
15 2.2 1.7 19 
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an art teacher under their jurisdiction. 
(c) Two-thirds of them felt the present 
subject-matter requirements for certifica- 
tion in art, music, and physical education 
to be “about right,” while three-fourths 
of them thought the requirements for 
certification in academic subjects to be 
“about right.” (d) Requirements in pro- 
fessional education and psychology were 
generally regarded as “about right,” al- 
though a number of administrators who 
thought them to be “too low” qualified 
their answers by stating that the number 
of hours required was “about right” 
while the content was weak. 

In addition to the several] questions 
which constituted the stru...- « part of 
the questionnaire, a free-resp ase item 
invited the administrators to make spe- 
cific suggestions concerning teacher prep- 
aration in Ohio. Nearly all of the re- 
spondents offered comments, some writ- 
ing at length to explain or justify their 
ideas. The gist of the hundreds of sug- 
gestions and comments offered by admin- 
istrators is summarized as _ follows 
(comments appearing but once are not 
included): 

1. Professional Education. Prospec- 
tive teachers need a more functional and 
practical professional-education program. 
The most popular complaint was that 
college courses in education are too 
theoretical and impractical. The four 
suggestions next in order of frequency 
of mention were: (a) teachers need more 
and stronger teaching minors; (b) teach- 
ers must be taught how to maintain effec- 
tive discipline; (c) physical education 
should be totally divorced from athletics 
and coaching; (d) more practice teach- 
ing is needed, and it should occur in 
“realistic situations”—the public schools, 
not a university school—as a full-time ex- 
perience over a period of months. Other 
popular comments were: teachers need 
more training in the mechanics of class- 
room management; there should be in- 
stilled in all new teachers a strong sense 
of professional ethics and responsibility; 
practice teaching should occur in each 
minor and on several different grade 
levels. 

2. General Education. Young teachers 
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need a broader background in the liberal 
arts, a better understanding of our cul- 
tural heritage and modern society, and 
a knowledge of good human relations 
with pupils, colleagues, parents, admin- 
istrators, and the community. 

3. Subject-matter Specialization. 
Teachers generally have adequate sub- 
ject-matter preparation in their major 
areas, but are weak in their teaching 
minors. Administrators are about evenly 
divided in their opinions as to whether 
art, music, and physical education teach- 
ers overspecialize in these areas. 

4. Certification in General. Adminis- 
trators agreed that credit-hour uire- 
ments for certification are “about right” 
and that the proportion of time devoted 
to general education, professional educa- 
tion, and specialization is well balanced. 
They strongly felt, however, that better 
use could be made of the allotted time, 
especially in the area of professional edu- 
cation. Four years of college were felt to 
be the minimum time needed for prepar- 
ing teachers. Administrators thought 
that teachers of special subjects should 
learn to cooperate more with the total 
curriculum and not to operate as if their 
areas were isolated from the rest of the 
high school program. Physical educa- 
tion teachers were felt to be well 
grounded in the theory of their subject, 
but unable to implement this theory in 
practice. 


Opinions of Art, Music, and 
Physical Education Teachers 


Table II summarizes information fur- 
nished by teachers. Most of these teach- 
ers felt their college programs had been 
well balanced, but some said they had 
spent too much time in professional-edu- 
cation courses which proved to be of no 
use to them. One-third of the art teach- 
ers felt their subject-matter preparation 
to be inadequate, while one-fifth of the 
music and physical education teachers 
wanted stronger specialization. In gen- 
eral, requirements for certification in 
academic subjects were thought to be 
“all right.” 

The teachers also were invited to sub- 
mit suggestions and remarks concerning 
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TABLE Il 


PREPARATION AND TEACHING Loap oF THE ART, MUSIC, AND 
PrysicaL EDUCATION TEACHERS RESPONDING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 








. Number of replies 

2. Is this your MAJOR? 
a MINOR? 

or NEITHER? 


3. Number of other teaching areas 
on your certificate 


4. Number of daily preparations besides art, 
music, or physical education 


5. Average number of semester hours 
of preparation 


| ein 


en-S 
-f- 


Physical 

Art Music Education Total 
33 123 205 361 
28 116 141 285 
5 7 55 67 
0 0 9 9 
12 53 9 74 
ll 43 60 114 
7 22 81 110 
3 5 55 63 
26 109 63 198 
5 9 59 73 
1 4 35 40 
1 1 48 50 
81 82 38 55 





certification requirements. Their com- 
ments were remarkably similar to those 
of the administrators, as follows: 

1. Professional Education. Most of 
the comments made by the teachers con- 
cerned professional education. The most 
frequently made remarks were: (a) more 
student teaching is needed, and it must 
be in “realistic” situations with much 
better supervision than at present; (b) 
teachers certified in art, music, and phys- 
ical education should be certified in sev- 
eral other teaching areas as well; (c) edu- 
cation courses should avoid overlapping 
and duplication of material, and include 
much practical experience; (d) college 
professors were felt to be out of touch 
with current practices in secondary 
school teaching, and methods courses 
were thought to be out-of-date; (e) 
teachers should be taught classroom man- 
agement, discipline, and how to work 
with students; yy dap a in the special 
subjects should trained to teach in 


grades 1-12 to meet the needs of smaller 
high schools and consolidated systems. 
Teachers want more preservice experi- 
ence in handling very large or mixed 
classes, in improvising space and ma- 
terials, in ordering and caring for sup- 
plies and equipment, and in performing 


the many necessary extra duties such as 
putting on shows, displays, assemblies, 
demonstrations, and operettas. 

2. General Education. Art and music 
teachers felt the necessity for a broad 
background in general education and the 
liberal arts, including a large number of 
specific cultural experiences such as con- 
certs, recitals, travel, and visits to mu- 
seums and galleries. Teachers in all 
three subjects desired more work in 
grammar, speech, and dance, while music 
and art teachers wanted more literature, 
poetry, drama, mythology, and history 
as well. 

3. Subject Specialization. Nearly all 
of the teachers felt that the subject-mat- 
ter requirements were not too high, and 
some thought a five-year training pro- 
gram was needed. It was stated, how- 
ever, that teachers’ salaries must be dras- 
tically raised before a fifth year of prep- 
aration could be justified, and the follow- 
ing changes in emphasis were suggested 
for the present: in ART—far more stress 
on a wide variety of practical arts and 
crafts to meet the needs and interests of 
high school students; in MUSIC—all mu- 
sic teachers need thorough training in 
the fundamentals of both vocal re in 
strumental music, rather than intensive 
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preparation in just one of these. All 
music teachers must play the piano well, 
and be able to play passably a wide vari- 
ety of instruments; in PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION—much more work in health, 
individual and group recreations, and 
remedial exercises is needed, while coach- 
ing and athletics must be de-emphasized. 


Students’ Opinions and Comments 


Table III indicates the participation 
of the respondents in art, music, and 
open ehucation classes during their 

igh school years. The low participation 
in art is due to the almost total lack of 
art instruction in the smaller schools and 
to meager facilities in some of the larger 
schools. Most high schools require four 
years of physical education of all normal 
students. From data not included in 
Table III it was discovered that two- 
thirds of the students in small high 
schools (under 200 enrollment) partici- 
pated in the school band, chorus, or 
orchestra, while in large high schools 
(over 600 enrollment) fewer than one- 
third of the students were members of 
these organizations. Students in large 
schools were more inclined to designate 
their music and physical education teach- 
ers as adequately poe than were 
students in the small high schools. Data 
pertaining to the preparation of these 
teachers corroborated the students’ opin- 
ions. 


The students were asked to list the 
several subjects in which they felt their 
high school teachers to be best prepared 
and the several subjects in which teach- 
ers were least prepared to teach. Teach- 
ers of art, music, mathematics, and com- 
merce were regarded as most adequately 
prepared in subject matter, while teach- 
ers of English, social studies, speech, 
physical education, and home economics 
were thought least prepared to teach. 

The students also were asked, in a free- 
response item, to make comments and 
suggestions concerning teachers and their 
preparation. In all, 44 different sugges- 
tions and comments appeared more than 
twice on the 645 returns. (Comments 
appearing but once or twice were elim- 
inated.) The seven most frequent com- 
ments of students were (a) teachers lack 
ability to “put the work across” rather 
than lack preparation in subject matter; 
(b) teachers need a better understand- 
ing of, and more sympathy for, young 
ime ont problems and interests; (c) 
teachers should maintain better disci- 

line; (d) too many teachers, especially 
in small schools, are teaching courses for 
which they were not prepared; (e) all 
teachers should require of all student 
more work and better performance in 
grammar, composition, and speaking; 
(f) many teachers are too old to be 
effective as teachers; (g) teachers should 
keep up-to-date in content and methods. 


TABLE III 


PARTICIPATION OF 645 STUDENTS IN ART, MUSIC, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GRADES 9 To 12 








ART 


PHYSICAL 


MUSIC EDUCATION 





Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





1. Number of years of art, music, and physical education which you took during grades 9-12? 


None 493 77 
14-1% 94 14 
2-2% 24 4 
3-4 34 5 


220 34 24 4 
80 12 37 6 
56 9 78 12 

289 45 506 78 


2. Did you feel these teachers were adequately prepared to teach these courses? 


Yes 265 41 
No 22 3 
No reply 358 56 


428 66 489 76 
56 9 114 17 
161 25 42 7 
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Periodic refresher courses would revita- 
lize instruction. 

Other comments suggested that teach- 
ers develop a sense of humor, pleasing 
personalities, and patience with students’ 
mistakes. They should use resources 
other than textbooks to add life and 
interest to their classes; they should give 
students more responsibility in the ya 
room; they should teach pupils how to 
study; they should display an enthusiasm 
both for their subjects and for teaching; 
they should spend more time preparing 
interesting and meaningful lessons, and 
construct better examinations; and they 
should “make the pupils think, and not 
memorize so much.” Graduates of small 
schools wished they had had better col- 
lege preparatory courses. 

The students’ comments indicated that 
their opinions concerning teacher prep- 
aration were very similar to those of ad- 
ministrators and teachers, despite the 
fact that they were not familiar with 
teacher-training programs or certification 
requirements. 


Conclusions 


The complete, 34-page report of this 
survey is to be used by the Committee on 
Teacher Education of the Ohio College 


Association as a partial basis for a list of 
recommendations concerning certifica- 
tion requirements for high school teach- 
ers. It would appear from a study of 
this report that the following statements 
are justified: 


1. Present teacher-education programs are 
doing a good job of training high school teachers. 

2. Greater effort must be made to present 
modern, functional courses in professional edu- 
cation, with richer content and more experience 
in the field. 

3. There is no basis for reducing any of the 
credit-hour requirements in professional educa- 
tion, general education, or subject-matter spe- 
cialization, or for changing the relative emphasis 
on these three phases of preparation. 

4. Teacher-training institutions must begin to 
think in terms of a possible five-year training 
program with a kind of student teaching which 
might more nearly resemble apprenticeship in 
the public schools. 

5. The minimum credit-hour requirements for 
teaching minors should be raised, and practice 
teaching in each minor is desirable. 


It should always be borne in mind that 
the certification requirements set by the 
State Department of Education are mini- 
mum requirements and that most of the 
individual teacher-training institutions 
actually require more work than these 
minimum standards. 
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RECRUITMENT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Roger W. Bancroft 


lind recruitment is too shal- 
low and superficial. It seems fair to say 
that the programs described as recruit- 
ment are also too prosaic, too stereo- 
typed, too obvious. Many conferences 
on teacher recruitment concentrate on 
moving pictures, posters, talks to student 
groups, catalogs, and brochures. Rou- 
tine suggestions are compiled to be 
passed on to guidance directors and ad- 
ministrative officers. The answer to the 
recruitment problem is far more com- 
plex than can be furnished by these nec- 
essary but relatively minor details. 

Deep in the heart of the problem is 
the attitude of a considerable number of 
counselors and administrators toward en- 
couraging young people to go into teach- 
ing. Guidance workers too often feel 
that theirs is but a fact-dispensing center; 
they feel that a sound suggestion backed 
by thorough knowledge violates the 
“guidance point of view.” Not enough 
guidance counselors are willing to seize 
the initiative and say to a student, “You 
should be a teacher. There is a need. 
There is job assurance and security. 
There is reasonable income. There is an 
opportunity for you to help develop the 
minds, spirits, and souls of young people. 
You should go into teaching.” 

Too many guidance counselors are so 
far removed from the elementary school 
and from teaching, both in years and in 
experience and interest, that it becomes 
impossible for them to envision the 
potential professional happiness that 
might come to a young person who pre- 
pared to teach on this level. 

There is no doubt about the continu- 
ing shortage of elementary teachers for 
the schools of the nation. The question 
is, “What recruitment measures are effec- 
tive?” 

Here are some of the most quoted ex- 
planations for the decrease in the num- 
ber of teacher recruits: 








How efficient are our recruitment efforts? 
Do we really know the characteristics of 
the most desirable recruit? How do stu- 
dents themselves rate our efforts to in- 
fluence them? Mr. Bancroft, Coordinator 
of Field Services, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York, after concluding a 
study involving 1,583 freshmen in ten in- 
stitutions, is ready to challenge some 
widely held views. 











1. There are fewer boys and girls graduating 
from high school because of the low birth rate 
15-20 years ago. 

2. Economic conditions do not induce boys 
and girls to the long-range advantages of a 
profession against the immediate advantages 
of a good-paying job. 

3. The military defense program drains off 
an important percentage of potential candi- 
dates for teaching. 

4. The persistent, relatively low status of the 
teaching profession in both salary and prestige. 

5. The existence of so many scattered and ap- 
parently inadequate recruitment programs. 


Nevertheless, many young people are 
entering teachers colleges. Who are these 
men and women who are entering the 
State Teachers Colleges in New York 
State to prepare for elementary school 
teaching? What is their socio-economic 
background? Are they really planning 
to enter teaching? If so, why did they 
choose teaching? What are the factors 
which caused them to select a certain 
teachers college? Do they choose the 
college because it is near and then decide 
on teaching because teaching is the spe- 
ciality of that college? Is salary a factor 
which entices or keeps them out of teach- 
ing? Are the college programs of recruit- 
ment noticeably helpful? Do high school 
guidance counselors, teachers, and prin- 
cipals a to influence young people to- 
ward teaching? Are there important dif- 
ferences among the various groups of 
students who enter the colleges? 

These are pertinent questions raised 
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in a recent study’ of students entering 
ten State University Teachers Colleges in 
New York State to prepare for elemen- 
tary teaching. Fifteen hundred and 
eighty-three hmen completed an 80- 
item questionnaire designed to ascertain 
their socio-economic eae ogre as well 
as to obtain answers to the above ques- 
tions. The following paragraphs contain 
a summary of and some implications of 
the study. 

The whole recruitment program must 
be considered in terms not only of stu- 
dents who are most likely to succeed in 
college but also in terms of the students 
who are most likely to become the most 
efficient teachers. Throughout the liter- 
ature on recruitment, there is constant 
reference to “aptitude,” “pupils of pro- 
mise,” and “able students.” It is in- 
ferred that only students with high 
scholastic ability (and, therefore, high 
potential ability to succeed in college) 
are being sought by recruitment pro- 
grams. Seldom is reference made to 
students with great promise in teaching 
or to students whose actions, personality, 
and experiential rotor cesmmed. int to 
success in teaching as well as ability to 
meet the academic standards of a college 
scholastic program. 

One traditionally = source of stu- 
dents for teachers colleges—the farm—is 
= ger not such a good source today. 

he rural areas produce the largest fam- 
ilies; thus perhaps a second good source 
—the home with the large family—is not 
so productive. 

he young people included in this 
study chose teaching because of whole- 
some experience with and genuine fond- 
ness for children. It seems imperative, 
therefore, that colleges and high schools 
provide acceptable teacher candidates 
with these experiences with children. 

The obvious ways of recruiting meant 
very little to the students as far as in- 
fluencing them toward teachers colleges 
was concerned. The talk in assembly, 





1 Bancroft, Roger W. “An Analysis of Students 
Entering the State University of New York in 
1951 to Prepare for Elementary Teaching with 
Implications for the Recruitment Program.” 
Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, May, 1952, pp. 324. 
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the personal chat with the college repre- 
sentative, radio or television advertising, 
moving pictures with a “point,” and lo- 
cal teachers’ teas had relatively little to 
do with the students’ decisions. These 
activities, no doubt, would tend to have 
a more subtle effect on students. It 
could be that, as such, they would receive 
but little attention as basic reasons. Ac- 
cording to the student reports, however, 
these methods of recruitment had prac- 
tically nothing to do with their decisions. 

As recruitment is now planned, to 
what extent will students with high 
scholastic aptitude be the ones who are 
selected? Fhere is evidence that they 
will succeed in college. Will they suc- 
ceed in teaching? Barr’s* studies of pre- 
diction of teaching success show that 
high grades are not highly correlated 
with effective teaching. Those students 
with high scores are not as motivated by 
love of children, nor do they desire to 
remain in elementary school teaching. 
For them, the teachers colleges were 
more a second choice. If they had had 
more money, it is likely that they would 
have gone to a private college. If re- 
cruitment is pointed only toward teach- 
ing, does it not follow, perhaps, that 
teachers with potentially lower teaching 
ability are being brought into the pro- 
fession by the very device which seeks 
to select the best students for teaching? 
Should recruiters seek students with low 
A.C.E. scores? Probably not, because 
a low score is not an index of good teach- 
ing. It may be that A.C.E. scores should 
be disregarded or, perhaps, less emphasis 
be placed on them. As long as high aca- 
demic achievement is not related to 
teaching success, low scores or low grades 
should not be, in themselves, eliminating 
factors, 

If the results of the tests were accepted 
uncritically, the belief would exist that 
city students are smarter than country 
students. Davis,’ in his studies of social 





2 Barr, A. S. “Measurement and Prediction of 


Teaching Efficiency: Summary of Investigations.” 
Journal of Experimental Education 16:203-283; 


June, 1948. 

8 Davis, Allison. “Socio-Economic Influences 
on Learning.” Phi Delta Kappan 32:253-256; 
January, 1951. 
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and cultural influences on learning, fur- 
nishes vital insight into this problem and 
perhaps pes that the whole recruit- 
ment and selection program should be 
re-examined in view of his findings. He 
says that socio-economic factors so in- 
fluence the school’s diagnosis of a child’s 
intelligence that children at age 14 of the 
lowest socio-economic group have an 
average I.Q. score of 20-23 points be- 
neath that of the higher occupational 
groups. . There is now scientific evi- 
dence that the children of families in the 
lower socio-economic group have a great 
fund of ability, and many new abilities 
not recognized or developed by the 
schools.” 

Thus we see it is possible that low 
scores on the A.C.E. test are due to cul- 
tural differences rather than anything 
else. The rural students did not make 
as high scores as the metropolitan stu- 
dents. The inference from Davis’ rea- 
soning is that the A.C.E. test discrimi- 
nates against rural pupils, pupils from 
families with low incomes, and pupils 
from homes with foreign-born parents. 
Recruiters could afford to give extra 
weight to this hypothesis since pupils 
who make low scores on the A.C.E. tests 
rank high on consistent interest in teach- 
ing in the elementary school and show 
that they really wanted to come to a 
teachers college. At least, care should 
be taken not to recruit solely on the 
basis of high A.C.E. scores or to weight 
the criteria heavily with these scores. 

Some of the important characteristics 
of the group described in the study are: 

1. There are nearly three times as many 
women as men. 

2. They are natives of New York State. 

3. They come about equally from rural, urban, 
and metropolitan population areas with the 
largest percentage in the urban group. 

4. They come from every county in the state 
except one. 

5. Most of them attended public secondary 
schools. 

6. Seventy-one per cent of the students live 
within 100 miles of the campus. 

7. About two-thirds of the parents are natives 
of New York State: About one-fifth of the 
parents are foreign-born. 

8. The students, in general, are from mid- 
dle class homes as determined by occupation 
and income of their fathers. 


9. Over one-half of the fathers did not finish 
high school. 

10. Five per cent come from homes where 
there has been a separation or divorce of parents. 

1l. The average number of children in the 
homes of the survey students is 3.17. 

12. About 50 per cent of the students come 
from homes where parents or close relatives 
are or were teachers. 


The majority who entered the teachers 
colleges did so with full intentions of be- 
coming teachers although many were 
planning on levels other than elementary 
grades. They chose teaching because 
they wanted to teach and work with chil- 
dren. Preponderant evidence shows that 
these students made a clear, well-guided 
choice to enter teaching and entered 
teachers colleges because they thought 
that it was a logical place to obtain a 
college education. 

Salary, high or low, does not seem to 
be even a minor influence in their de- 
cision. Nor do the students, by and 
large, know a great deal about what sal- 
aries to expect at graduation or five years 
after graduation. Parents are a very im- 
portant influence in their decision to at- 
tend college but not so important an 
influence on their decision to enter teach- 
ing. Teachers and guidance counselors 
are relatively strong influences toward 
teaching. 

The students give little credit to the 
obvious influences such as moving pic- 
tures, group or individual talks wit —~ 
lege representatives, and teas. 
raphy, or the location of the college, 18 
the most important influence in attract- 
ing a student to a specific college. The 
general reputation of the college, its ac- 
tivities’ program, and visits to the cam- 
we are other important attracting in- 

uences. Most of the students state that 
their decision to attend a specific college 
is relatively recent. 

In general, therefore, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that some of the following 
implications for recruitment programs 
are in order. 


1. Look to the student bodies of the teachers 
colleges for those who meet all the qualifications 
but who have not developed a favorable voca- 
tional attitude toward teaching. 

2. Develop programs within the public schools 
which would provide high school students with 
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opportunities for wholesome experiences with 
children. According to the data in this study, 
this experience is by far the most important 
influence in attracting young people into teach- 
ing. A logical place to get this experience is in 
the home. Large families, for the most part, 
are found in rural areas. Fewer students are 
coming from rural areas. In fact, there are 
fewer large families. Home ties and responsi- 
bilities are fewer. The young person, if he 
is to be attracted to teaching, must have an 
opportunity to get this experience in other ways, 
eg. the school. The plan in operation in 
Schenectady * is a typical one. 

3. Recruit more men. The data show that they 
plan to stay in teaching longer than women. 
They must, however, be educated to an interest 
in elementary teaching and selection committees 
must be careful not to let desire for quantity 
of men overcome the criteria of motivation for 
teaching and satisfactory achievement in the 
communication skills. 

4. Discount, at least to some extent, the A.C.E. 
scores and place a higher value on desire to 
teach, love of children, and interest in people. 

5. Develop tests of sincerity toward teaching 
or surveys of attitudes toward teaching as a 
career as selective criteria. 

6. Spend more time and effort in developing 
plans for campus visitation. Students rate this 
type of recruitment high on their lists of in- 
fluence which attracted them to teachers colleges. 

7. Look closely at the time spent in recruit- 
ment in the various population and economic 
areas. Perhaps the effort spent in wealthy areas 
is inefficient because this student is likely to 
transfer or leave elementary school teaching. 
The data show, however, that the lower the fath- 

‘Capable juniors and seniors are placed in 
the hands of selected elementary school teachers 
for a cadet ex ce. These students are ex- 
posed to a real teaching situation for ten- and 
twelve-week periods. See New York State Edu- 


cation 39:431; March, 1952, for a brief summary 
of this program. 
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er’s income, the more likely it is for that stu- 
dent to be in the “least sincere” group. 

8. Distinguish sharply between reasons why 
teachers leave the profession and reasons why 
young people are or are not attracted to teach- 
ing. The data in this study show that students 
choose teaching regardless of salaries. Other 
studies, and journal opinions, have pointed out 
that teacher shortages occur because teachers 
are underpaid. Possibly two entirely different 
groups are being discussed. 

9. Evaluate carefully the many obvious things 
which are done in the name of recruitment, 
such as moving pictures, radio advertising, gla- 
mour posters, and brochure production. The 
data in this survey present evidence which im- 
plies that many of these projects are “busy 
work” and do not get at the real reasons why 
students go into teaching. 

10. Look within the profession itself to see if 
the “house is in order.” Eight per cent of the 
students suggested that teachers could do more 
by example and encouragement, seven per cent 
suggested that guidance counselors could be 
more effective, and nine per cent asked that there 
be more counter-propaganda as an answer to 
those who would discourage young people from 
teaching. 

11. Examine carefully the programs of selec- 
tion and rejection. Subject each criterion to 
an evaluation in terms of the kind of person 
being sought, not for academic prominence in 
college but for potential success and efficiency 
in teaching. 

12. Begin immediately a program of research 
to discover additional clues to the correct tech- 
niques and philosophies of recruitment. What 
happens to the students in the low and high 
A.C.E. groups as they go through college? What 
is their scholastic, social, practice teaching, and 
placement fate? Do the men who enter 
teachers colleges, ostensibly to prepare for ele- 
mentary school teaching, carry out their stated 
intentions to change to a higher level of teach- 
ing? 























AN EVALUATION OF THE “SEPTEMBER EXPERIENCE” 


L. J. Mauth 


How important are laboratory ex- 
periences in the preservice program for 
teachers? How much do they contribute 
to an understanding of educational prin- 
ciples and theory? How can realistic 
and practical experiences be provided so 
that the essential relationships between 
educational theory and practice will be- 
come evident to the aukent How can 
the limited laboratory facilities of most 
teacher-education institutions be sup 
plemented so that a broader concept of 
the teacher’s task may be acquired? 

Answers to these and similar problems 
are being sought in teacher-education in- 
stitutions everywhere. Until satisfac- 
tory solutions are found it becomes the 
professional obligation of schools dedi- 
cated to preparing young people for the 
teaching profession to engage in explora- 
tory investigations designed to try out 
and to examine critically new trends and 
ideas related to professional laboratory 
experiences in teacher education. 

One of the more recent attempts to 
supplement the traditional type of dem- 
onstration school laboratory experience 
has been the “September experience.” 
Students preparing to be teachers are 
provided opportunities to spend time in 
public schools prior to enrollment for 
the fall term in their colleges or univer- 
sities. Directed observation and_par- 
ticipation in classroom activities char- 
acterize these programs. Materials and 
information gained are analyzed and 
used as spring-boards for course work 
during the ensuing term. 

Subjective evidence based on favorable 
comments from participants and pro- 
gram directors would indicate that real 
values may be derived from such “Sep- 
tember experiences.” This article will re- 
port an attempt to analyze statistically 
the extent and nature of such values to 
students in a trial program in the School 
of Education at the University of Wis- 
consin. 





Laboratory experience, now almost a 
byword in teacher-education circles, is 
fostered in many different forms. An un- 
usual approach is described here by Mr. 
Mauth, of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. His methods for the 
objective measurement of results lend 
themselves to equally effective usage in 
other experiments in this important facet 
of the preservice program. 











Specific questions set up for investiga- 
tion and analysis included the following: 

1. Do “September experiences” in classroom 
visitation and observation prior to fall term en- 
roliment help secondary education students do 
better work in education courses, as measured 
by grades earned? 

2. If so, is their value reflected more in one 
phase of the preservice program than in others? 

3. How many hours of such experience should 
be set as a minimum for participation if signifi- 
cant values are to be derived? 


To help answer these questions, a Sep- 
tember experience program was devel- 
oped in coordination with one of the 
professional courses in the teacher-prep- 
aration sequence for secondary school 
teachers at the University of Wisconsin, 
This course, entitled ‘““The Nature and 
Direction of Learning,” had a dual as- 
pect. One phase involved student teach- 
ing in classes in an affiliated high school 
and was directed largely by the super- 
vising teacher under whom the student 
worked. The other was concerned with 
the psychology of learning and was 
taught by staff members of the School of 
Education. This duality was advantage- 
ous for this study because it permitted a 
comparison of effects of the experimental 
conditions on two types of experiences in 
the professional program. 

In the enring of 1949 students antici- 
< 4, | ga8stration in this course the fol- 
owing autumn were offered the my sl 
tunity to take part in a voluntary Sep- 
tember public school-visitation program 
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prior to the opening of the semester. 
Assistance and direction were provided 
during the summer by arranging with 
school administrators for the program 
and by sending observation guides and 
instructions to the students. Participants 
were asked to record the amount of time 
— in visitation and the nature of 
their activities. Examination of these 
reports showed that 36 students had 
spent ten or more hours in classroom 
visitation and conferences with teachers. 


Thirty-four students from this group 


composed the experimental group in this 
analysis. Their achievement in the two 
aspects of the course in “The Nature 
and Direction of Learning” was com- 
pared with that of two other groups of 
students enrolled in the same course. 


Students Studied in Three Groups 


Not all of the students who had ex- 
pa in May an interest in the Septem- 
r opportunity were able to follow 
through on their intentions. Those fall- 
ing into this category composed the first 
group in the control aspect of the experi- 
ment. They resembled the experimental 
group in expressed interest and intent 
ut differed in not having had the ex- 
perience. The other control group was 
composed of students who had neither 
expressed an interest in the school visita- 
tion opportunity nor participated in it. 
Comparing the achievement of stu- 
dents participating in the experiment 
(Group I) with that of those who were 
unable to carry out their intentions 
(Group IT) would show whether the fac- 
tor of professional interest, as demon- 
strated by expressing a desire to par- 
ticipate in a September experience, was 
a significant condition or whether the 
rogram itself had measurable effects. 
oe the achievement of students 
in Group I with that of the second con- 
trol group (Group III) would show the 
possible advan of an expressed in- 


terest plus participation in the program 
over the absence of both factors. 
Thirty-four cases were selected for each 
of the three groups to be studied. Group 
differences were reduced to statistical 
insignificance on each of six selection 
factors, including chronological age, to- 
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tal college credits earned, college grade 
point average, number of credits earned 
in the School of Education, and per- 
centile rank in high school graduating 
class. It was believed that these factors 
satisfactorily incorporated such essen- 
tially related controls as maturity, level 
of college preparation, professional train- 
ing, scholastic achievement in general 
and professional areas, and general aca- 
demic success in high school. Group 
differences in sex, area of academic spe- 
cialization and participation, and class 
instructor were reduced to a minimum 
in the three groups. After such meas- 
ures had been taken to render the groups 
comparable, there seemed no justifica- 
tion for assuming that eventual differ- 
ences, should they be revealed, would be 
attributable to other factors than par- 
ticipation in the September visitation or 
professional interest. 

The 34 students of Group I spent a 
mean of 20 hours in observation of class- 
room activities and in conferences with 
teachers. A mean of 14 represented the 
ave number of hours spent in ob- 
servation alone, with a range from eight 
to 36 hours. 

Achievement in the related course was 
evaluated by the responsible supervising 
teachers and School of Education instruc- 
tors, degree of success being inferred 
from grades earned. 


Hours Spent in School Visitation 
Found Related to Student 
Teaching Success 

The grade data for the three groups 
were analyzed by comparing group 
means. Contrary to expectation, the re- 
sults showed no statistically significant 
advantage in favor of the experimental 
group in either the class or the laboratory 
aspect of the related course. Evidently the 
factors of expressed interest and 20 hours 
of total participation or 14 hours of 
class observation were not potent enough 
to affect the quality of work done, as 
measured by 2 nay on evaluatory cri- 
teria employ: 

Although no group advantage could 
be attributed to the September experi- 
ence, there remained the question of 
whether, for the experimental group, 
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course success was related to degree of 
participation in the program. To deter- 
mine this, a correlational analysis was 
undertaken to find the relationship be- 
tween number of hours spent in the Sep- 
tember experience and grades earned. 
Results showed that no coefficients of 
correlation reached the five per cent level 
of statistical significance with respect to 
the “total hours spent” criterion, al- 
though such significance was approached 
in the student-teaching phase of the 
course. This tendency attained signifi- 
cance when the criterion of “hours spent 
in class observation” was correlated with 
midterm and final student-teaching eval- 
uations. For the latter the degree of 
statistical significance exceeded the four 
per cent level. In neither analysis was 
any significant relationship revealed be- 
tween number of hours spent in the 
September experience and grades earned 
in the academic aspect of the course. 
The inference may be drawn that, for 
participating students, the values of the 
September visitation might better be 
sought, in this situation, in the labora- 
tory rather than in the academic phase. 
Further, the analysis indicated that stu- 
dents who spent more hours in classroom 
visitation tended to receive higher grades 
in student teaching from their supervis- 
ing teachers than those who spent fewer 
hours in such activity. 

Minimum Participation Criterion 

Raised 

Although the mere indication of in- 
terest in the September program or par- 
ticipation in it did not have a recognized 
group effect on grades received in either 
phase of the related course, as shown by 
the analysis of group means, the relation- 
ships in Group I of hours spent in such 
participation and observation to success 
in student teaching seemed worthy of 
emphasis and further investigation. 
They suggested the possibility that num- 
ber of hours spent might be the signifi- 
cant factor. Perhaps the amount of in- 
terest reflected by a willingness to 
participate a minimum of ten hours did 
not indicate a level high enough to show 
up in the quality of course work demon- 


strated. Perhaps the time was inade- 
quate for students to assimilate enough 
from the laboratory situation to make a 
difference. If so, raising the standard 
for minimum participation might show 
a more significant relationship to grades 
received in both academic and labora- 
tory phases of the course. To test this 
hypothesis, a supplementary analysis was 
initiated. 

Out of the 34 cases comprising Grou 
I in the main study, those in viduals 
who had spent in classroom observation 
a number of hours in excess of the group 
median (14.44 hours) were selected. A 
comparable control group was chosen 
from the cases composing Group III, 
those who had expressed no interest and 
did not participate in the program. It 
was believed that this technique would 
test the influence on course grades of 
greater professional interest and a higher 
level of participation in the September 
program than did the original study. It 
was anticipated that the supplementary 
analysis would reveal a more significant 
advantage in grades received by the 
Group I students. 

Sixteen of the 34 students in the orig- 
inal Group I had reported spending 
more than 14 hours in classroom obser- 
vation. These 16, then, composed the 
new group for the supplemental analysis 
and represented a mean of 19.38 hours of 
classroom observation. Sixteen cases 
from Group III were chosen as a control 

up. The two groups were made com- 
parable by following the same procedure 
outlined for the principal study. Small 
group techniques of statistical analysis 
were employed in studying the data. 


Length of Observation Time 
Found Significant 


In the comparison of group means the 
Experimental Group exceeded the Con- 
trol Group in student teaching and final 
examination grades, but not to a statis- 
tically significant degree. Final course 
grades favored the Group I students to a 
degree that exceeded the five per cent 
level of significance. By comparing the 
group means analyses of the major and 
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minor studies it was found that interest 
plus increased hours of observation in 
the September program resulted in signif- 
icantly greater benefits to the participat- 
ing group than interest plus fewer hours 
spent. Evidently the interest factor 
alone was not the determining cause of 
the advantages derived, as reflected by 
course grades. 

A correlational analysis of the rela- 
tionship of hours spent in classroom ob- 
servation to grades received on evalua- 
tory instruments in the related course by 
members of Group I showed significant 
results. Mid-term student-teaching grades 
were correlated above the one per cent 
level of significance with number of 
hours spent. This early advantage was 
reduced to the five per cent level of signif- 
icance in respect to final student-teach- 
ing grades, but some such dissipation 
might have been anticipated. No signifi- 
cant relationships were revealed between 
number of hours spent in observation 
and grades received on evaluatory in- 
struments used in the academic aspect of 
the course. The final course grade, which 
embodied evaluations from both phases, 
showed a relationship to observation 
hours just below the two per cent level of 
significance. The conclusion seemed 
justified that, for those students who did 
September visitation, success in the re- 
lated course in “The Nature and Direc- 
tion of Learning” was directly related to 
number of hours spent in classroom ob- 
servation. As in the principal study, 


significant relationships existed in the 
student-teaching but not in the academic 
phase of the course. Since the element 
of professional interest had no apparent 
effect on the “theory” part of the course, 
as indicated by grades earned in that 
phase, that factor alone cannot be ac- 
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cepted as the cause for the high correla- 
tions between hours spent in observation 
and grades received in student teaching. 
Evidently the experience itself accounted 
for tangible advantages in proportion to 
number of hours spent. 

Conciusions 

The findings of the two related an- 
alyses of the September Experience 
seemed to justify the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. A mean of 19 hours of classroom 
observation in a September experience 
resulted in a statistically significant ad- 
vantage to participating students, as 
measured by final grades received, while 
14 hours of such activity did not. 

2. Advantages of the September ex- 
perience were reflected primarily in the 
student-teaching phase of the related col- 
lege course and grades received were 
positively correlated to number of hours 
spent in classroom observation. 

These findings imply that, in a pro- 
gram such as that carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a September ex- 
perience has a greater probability of 
affecting success in a related education 
course if it involves a minimum of 19 
hours of classroom observation than one 
of 14 hours. Further, favorable effects of 
such an experience may more reasonably 
be sought in the laboratory aspects of a 
professional program than in those of an 
academic nature. 

Evidently the September experience is 
a laboratory facility which, if properly 
controlled, can make a definite contribu- 
tion to the professional preparation of 
teachers. Further experimentation in its 
use and its wider incorporation into pre- 
service programs for teachers are sug- 


gested. 




















THE CAMPUS SCHOOL—WHAT ARE ITS FUNCTIONS? 


Harry E. Bucklen 


Picissicce the recently acceler- 
ated trend of evaluating and re-defining 
the scope and direction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the light of 
our changing society, our knowledge of 
child growth and development, the na- 
ture of learning, and our evolving con- 
cept of democracy has been the even 
more crucial trend of evaluating and 
re-defining the function of campus 
schools in the education of teachers. The 
term “campus schools” denotes those 
schools located on the campuses of teach- 
ers colleges, universities, normal schools, 
and liberal arts colleges and used in 
preparing teachers for the public schools. 

A systematic review of the available 
research and opinion in the field should 
yield enlightening information. To those 
familiar with this area of teacher educa- 
tion, the observation that research is 
meager and that opinion abounds is com- 
monplace. This report is a synthesis of 
twenty-nine research studies and opin- 
ions appearing in the professional! litera- 
ture between the years 1945 and 1950. 
The analysis leads to five actual and 
proposed functions of the campus school, 
as follows: 

1. It functions as a “practice” school. 
Here the prospective teacher og 
the art of teaching—student teaching. 

2. It functions as a “model” school. 
Here the prospective teacher sees model 
teaching going on. 

3. It functions as a school for “par- 
ticipation.” Here the prospective teacher 
participates in a few, many, or all of the 
professional activities of the teacher and 
the school. 

4. It functions as a “laboratory” 
school. Here we have the research and 
experimentation going on in method- 
ology, human relationships, manage- 
ment, and the validation and production 
of school materials. The degree to which 
the prospective teacher shares in these 
activities varies from none to all. 





Like many other factors in the evolution 
of teacher education, the “campus school” 
has varied tremendously, from institution 
to institution, in its importance and in the 
interpretation of its role in the over-all 
program. Mr. Bucklen, of State Teachers 
College, Bemidji, Minnesota, presents here 
his view of recent trends and some of the 
most challenging unsolved problems. 











5. It functions as a “leadership” 
school. Here we have the dynamic ac 
tion-center for all of the schools in the 
area served by the institution supporting 
the campus school. The prospective 
teacher may share in none, some, or all 
of the activities. 

It is revealing to compare the above 
classification of functions with those 
ascribed to the campus school by the 
American Association for College Teach- 
ers of Education, namely: (1) demon- 
stration, (2) experimentation, (3) stu- 
dent teaching, and (4) community serv- 
ice. Broadly interpreted, the student 
teaching and community service func- 
tions ascribed by the AACTE could in- 
clude the participation and leadership 
functions advocated by current writers 
in this area of teacher education. 

Within the framework of the five func- 
tions listed above, what are the trends, 
in the practice and in the thinking of 
current writers, concerning the place of 
the campus school in the education of 
teachers today? Naturally, the basic 
philosophy of teacher education held by 
each of the writers is the fertile ground 
from which spring his individual beliefs 
and ideals and which determine the di- 
rection of his thinking and practice. 
This study, however, would seem to in- 
dicate that the following conclusions 
appear reasonable: 

1. There is an awareness of the wide- 
spread confusion, in practice and in 
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thinking, regarding the purpose of the 
campus school in the education of teach- 
ers. 

2. There is a stirring among the lead- 
ers in this area of teacher education— 
much more advanced on the part of some 
than on others—to do something about 
clarifying their position, in the light of 
the values they hold regarding the func- 
tion of the campus school in the educa- 
tion of teachers. Few campus schools 
seem to have a written and assimilated 
statement of purpose. 

$. There is a movement in the direc- 
tion of expanding the functions of the 
campus school from only practice teach- 
ing and demonstration to participation, 
laboratory, and leadership functions. 
The reporting of current practice indi- 
cates that the order of the last three 
named is also the order in which these 
functions are being implemented. 

4. At the same time that functions in 
general are being expanded, writers are 
demanding a concentration on fewer 
functions for individual campus schools. 

5. The functions other than practice 
teaching are being emphasized more and 
more frequently. To understand this 
trend is to push back into the history of 
the campus school which shows that prac- 
tice teaching has been the primary func 
tion of campus schools in the United 
States since their inception in the 1830's. 
Now with an increasing number of off- 
campus schools being used for practice 
teaching, campus schools are more read- 
ily available for additional functions, or 
for an increasing use of functions other 
than practice teaching. 

6. There is a thread running through 
the literature of this period to the effect 
that a major task of the campus school 
is to not only assist with the education 
of teachers, but also to improve the 
teaching profession. Because campus 
schools are in many cases state-supported 
schools, they have an obligation for the 
improvement of all public schools in the 
state. Furthermore, to continue to move 
ahead, we need centers in each area ex- 
emplifying best practices in education. 
Campus schools are in a strategic posi- 
tion to assume this function because of 
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fewer pressures, smaller groups, better 
facilities, better prepared teachers, and 
proximity to college resources. 

7. The campus school should be the 
center of the entire teacher-education 
program. Preservice and in-service needs 
can be most efficiently met by the campus 
school. Theory and application can be 
tied together most easily here. 

The above trends are consistently em- 
= in the literature and might well 

labeled “major.” In addition, less 
frequently mentioned, or “minor,” 
trends are of significance to one who 
would enlarge his understandings in this 
area of teacher education. To continue: 

8. The campus school should radiate 
a sound, workable philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

9. The campus school should be a 
community school. 

10. It is the unique campus school that 
can meet all of the needs of the prospec- 
tive or in-service teacher. 

11. Local conditions should determine 
the functions assumed by any one cam- 
pus school. 

12. All campus schools have a respon- 
sibility for providing a rich, forward- 
looking program for the children attend- 
ing these schools. 

urning attention from trends to 

| miecmewen we find many. In order of 

equency of mention and other than 

those implied previously in this report, 
they are as follows: 

1. How can better working relation- 
ships and attitudes of cooperation be 
promoted between college and campus 
school staff members? 

2. Who should take the initiative in 
effecting a single salary schedule for col- 
lege and campus school staff members? 

3. What procedures are being used to 
decrease the heavy res nsibilities (as 
compared with public school and college 
instructors) of the campus school staff 
members? 

4. Is there a “best” pattern of training 
for campus school staff members? 

5. Where can administrators turn for 
really competent campus school staff 
members? 

6. What procedures of promise are 
available to administrators to aid them 
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in selecting competent campus school 
staff members? 

7. Because of the unique nature of the 
campus school, the establishment oe 
community relationships is a difficult 
task. What are promising practices and 
where are they taking place? 

8. Do campus schools, as they function 
today, justify their cost? 

9. A final problem is one of semantics. 
How shail the profession go about clar- 
ifying the confusion regarding the cam- 
- school “name” and arrive at a 

escriptive term which honestly describes 

the function or functions of the campus 
school? Writers rightfully deplore the 
synonymous use of “practice,” “labora- 
tory,” “model,” “demonstration,” “cam- 
pus,” “university,” “experimental,” and 
“community.” 

Granting that the above synthesis is an 
— and a reliable interpretation 
of the current thinking in this area of 
teacher education (the Education Index 
and H. H. Wilson’s publication, Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities contain, through March, 


1952, only five references to the functions 
of campus schools since 1950), how do 
these suggested trends and problems com- 
pare with those advocated and encoun- 
tered in earlier five-year periods? What 
insights does the composite picture from 
1930 to 1950 give to the researcher? 
Through the years, have changing con- 
ceptions of functions been reflected in 
practice? Where are we making the most 
rogress? What proposed and reason- 
ble functions howe not been imple- 
mented? Are the functions of campus 
schools reflecting our changing sociol- 
ical, psychological, and economic con- 
ditions? Do trends in the encompassing 
field of teacher education warrant a re- 
alignment of functions of the campus 
school? 

With the hope that tentative answers 
to such questions will be an outgrowth 
of the complete investigation, I have al- 
ready, in addition to the above study, 
carefully examined most of the literature 
of the period, 1940-1944. As time per- 
mits I shall continue with this work and 


periodically report my progress. 








APPLIED ECONOMICS AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


David L. Bowman 


A; OUR potential for reaching mass- 
es of a generation of youngsters in- 
creases, we, as educators, hold in our 
hands the power to develop a nation 
whose citizens are well fed, well clothed, 
well housed, informed regarding all as- 
pects of their culture, and competent to 
deal effectively with themselves as in- 
dividuals, with one another, and with 
other societies of the world. 

The youngsters who attend our schools 
come with a great variety of needs. 
Educators are realizing that a high per- 
centage of these needs are closely related 
to the economic well-being of the young- 
sters, their families, their communities, 
their country, and the world—thereby 
making the school an agent of social and 
economic change. That we have not 
successfully met the most basic economic 
needs of youngsters is evidenced by the 
percentage of families still suffering from 
malnutrition, insufficient clothing, and 
below-standard housing. Promising 
trends can be detected, however, in re- 
cent experimentation within elementary 
and secondary schools—experimentation 
with changed bodies of course content, 
cooperative student-teacher erp lay 
participation in the work of the schools, 
and patterns of curriculum organization. 
These trends create a favorable atmos- 
phere for meeting the economic needs 
of youngsters. 

Sloan Foundation Experiment. The 
experiments sponsored by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation at the state universi- 
ties in Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont 
have offered substantial evidence that 
education can improve community living 
through effectively meeting the needs of 
youngsters. It was understandable that 
traditionally unrealistic textbooks in 
English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies were causing the attention of 
elementary and high school children to 
wane rapidly when initial surveys in 
these states disclosed: (1) much sub- 





Mr. Bowman, Research Assistant to the 
Director of Wisconsin State Colleges, sees 
the widely neglected field of economics as 
an area of rich possibility in the current 
search for improvement in teacher educa- 
tion. 











standard housing; (2) an absence of the 
barest sanitation facilities or safety meas- 
ures in many areas; (3) inadequate diets 
for the r; (4) over-eating among the 
wealthy; (5) limited knowledge concern- 
ing effective purchase, repairs, adapting 
and making of clothing. 

Through early cooperation of chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers in these Sloan 
projects the school curricula soon be- 
came focused upon the persistent life 
situations facing the children. Coopera- 
tive development of materials, publica- 
tions, and techniques for improving eco- 
nomic conditions in these experiments 
has provided the basis for many of the 
present-day school-inaugurated surveys, 
campaigns, and projects which involve 
total communities. 

As schools began using Sloan-project 
materials on food, clothing, and housing 
with successful results, the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion requested that member institutions 
might work with the Project of Applied 
Economics for the purpose of improving 
their curricula and setting up service 
centers for schools in the area. From 
1942 to 1945, 12 teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions were given curriculum study 
fellowships by the Sloan Foundation 
and, in 1947, six more were given. There 
was an endeavor on the part of these 
coll to show that the community it- 
self is the broad base upon which to 
build a curriculum and that all resources 
of the community can contribute to the 
educational program. 


College Preparation in Economics. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Aside from the participation of a small 
portion of the AACTE membership in 
the Project of Applied Economics, what 
are teacher-preparing institutions doing 
with regard to the economic training of 
students? For the majority of prospec 
tive teachers, all college economics is 
concentrated in one course within the 
general-education program—a course sim- 
ilar to beginning economics courses in 
liberal arts colleges and universities. 
Lawrence E. Leamer discloses, in a recent 
issue of the American Economic Review,* 
some of the weaknesses of traditionally 
taught economics within general-educa- 
tion programs. These weaknesses in- 
clude: selection of content—which of the 
newer economic developments and which 
of the sociological and philosophic ma- 
terials, currently being advocated in be- 
half of general education, are to be 
included?; methods of instruction—the 
prevalence of the lecture and the will- 
ingness of instructors to be satisfied with 
educational practices as they were 25 
years ago; the inherent nature of eco- 
nomics as subject matter—its increasing 
complexity, lack of finality, its abstract 
theory (so noncommunicable to the great 
masses of undergraduates), and the in- 
creasing tendency for today’s students to 
feel that the solution of immediate and 
pressing personal and social issues is of 
greater importance than are the funda- 
mentals of economic theory. As elemen- 
tary and secondary schools strive to 
overcome similar weaknesses in their 
classrooms, the necessity for teacher- 
preparing institutions to take leadership 
in meeting the needs of students becomes 
more and more evident. 

Economics for Prospective Teachers. 
What type of preparation in economics 
do prospective teachers need, and where 
in the college curriculum should it take 
place? Trends in forward-looking ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through- 
out the country would indicate that the 
prospective teacher needs a more func- 





1 Leamer, Lawrence E. “Difficulties in Teach- 
ing Economics.” American Economic Review, 
Vol. XLI, May, 1951. Papers and Proceedings of 
the 63rd Annual Meeting of the American 
Economics Association. 
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tional, practical, economic preparation, 
with the emphasis shifting from theoret- 
ical to applied economics. These trends 
would also indicate that the preparation 
should probably take place within the 
general- and professional-education pro- 
grams as an integral portion of many 
courses. 

At Keene Teachers College, New 
Hampshire, units such as Mathematics at 
the Springfield Machine Shop and Math- 
ematics in the Prevention of Water 
Pollution depict the type of school-com- 
munity projects of felt need in which 
mathematics classes engage. Mathematics 
of measurement, statistics, design, and 
computation are all of importance in de- 
signing and constructing a recreation 
area, a school yard, a building, or even 
a community. 

“How can plants make our town more 
attractive?” or “Are we producing the 
right kinds and amounts of plant life to 
meet our needs?” or even “How can we 
make our community aware of potential 
plant and animal resources in the ocean 
and the opening frontiers off aqua-cul- 
ture and micro-organism domestication?” 
are problems which would relate biology 
to the economics of the community. 

English classes that become concerned 
with the economics involved in poor 
language habits prevalent in certain 
areas of the community and home eco- 
nomics classes that become concerned 
with homes in the community for the 
purpose of their ultimate improvement 
will be meeting the needs of prospective 
teachers more effectively. 

Although education departments are 
generally more concerned with the gap 
between theory and practice than are the 
academicians who offer general-educa- 
tion and_ specialized subject-matter 
courses, much more could be done 
through professional courses to prepare 
the student to meet effectively the eco- 
nomic needs of children. Among those 
colleges working with the Project of 
Applied Economics many significant 
changes were seen to take place. Changed 
attitude and interest emphases within 
on-campus and off-campus elementary 
and secondary laboratory schools were 
reflected in a variety of specific programs 
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—programs designed to improve living 
in areas of food, housing, clothing, 
health, safety, beautification, recreation, 
and conservation. A community nutri- 
tion study begun in the laboratory school 
of Oneonta State Teachers College held 
widespread benefits for the children, the 
prospective teacher working with them 
and the community. In another college 
laboratory school, the results of a school- 
college-community project to improve 
school grounds and recreation facilities 
not only benefited college participants 
(freshmen through seniors) but served 
to inaugurate a long-term cooperative 
program where children, students, teach- 
ers, and the lay public work together for 
ultimate improvement in community 
living. 

Professional programs should provide 


the opportu on for students to work 
with typical schools and the problems 
involv 


as they move toward a program 
designed to raise the level of fi vi 
well as experimental, forward-looking 
schools which have achieved some success 
in developing a more functional pro- 
gram. Follow-up programs also have an 
important part to play in assuring the 
continued success of a new teacher as she 
attempts to take her place in the college 
area as a functioning guide of children. 
The closer relation of school and college, 
the availability of advice, materials, and 
assistance in any project she may under- 
take are all necessary elements. 

Evaluating Projects in lied Eco- 
nomics. A list of a or use in 
evaluating a Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics is presented in the AACTE 
a phlet “Improvement of Living 

hrough the Schools.” * These criteria 
are of particular merit for institutions 
wishing to improve those aspects of the 
teacher-education program designed to 
make the teacher a better guide in help- 
ing children, youth, and society raise 
their standard of living. 

An appraisal of those colleges partici- 
pating in the Project revealed findings 
upon which several suggestions for effec- 





* Hamblen, Stewart B., and Page, Richmond. 
“Improvement of Living Through the Schools.” 
AACTE, 1951. 
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tive college participation could be based. 

First, ex clearly indicated that where 
faculty participation was most fully developed 
in both quality and quantity, programs in ap- 
plied economics were most successful. 

Second, the advantages of participation were 
found to extend most definitely to the student 
body. 

Third, for full effectiveness, democratic co- 
operation had to be extended to the participating 
schools and communities. This avoided the 
error of supposing that the college alone can 
identify a school-community need and then 
proceed to meet that need without adequate 
school and community understanding and sup- 
rt. 
on effectiveness of college programs was 
increased by their working with other agencies 
interested in the same goal whether public or 
private and at the local, state, or national level. 

Fifth, although, in some cases, one or two 
new courses were introduced because of the 
Project, it was found that the adaptation of 
courses by instructors, as faculty interest in- 
creased, was more satisfactory. 

Sixth, as a part of adapting the curriculum 
to the purposes of an applied-economics pro- 
gram, the creation by the college of its own 
teaching materials to fill in the gap in existing 
literature was found to be most satisfactory. 

Seventh, the annual conferences held for 
those carrying on college programs proved help- 
ful as they provided opportunities for reports 
on activities and discussions of various problems 
and plans. 

Eighth, the availability of a Curriculum Con- 
sultant, who regularly visits the colleges which 
participate in the Project, proved highly effective. 


Conclusion 


To operate an effective program of 
teacher education and to take part in the 
Project of Applied Economics, the col- 
lege must not regard itself as a unit, set 
apart from society, which can rightfully 
use the very methods and means of edu- 
cating that it decries as ineffective in 
elementary and _ secondary schools. 
Rather, it must become a center of co- 
operative, integrating interaction be- 
tween community, school, college staffs, 
students, children, and lay people. 

It is a basic assumption of the Applied 
Economics Project of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation that the content and method 
of instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools of a community can 
improve the use of that community’s 
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resources and raise the standards of liv- 
ing for its families. This assumption 
has been proven to be correct. 

It quite naturally follows that the 
teachers in the schools play an im ae 
role in the process. The AACTE, 
summarizing work of participating in- 
stitutions, says “programs of , ge eco- 
nomics have helped to raise the level of 


living in the service areas of the institu- 
tions having such programs.”* They 
also note that “the practices of the Proj- 
ect are founded on principles whi 
have been found to be truly educa- 
tional.” 

There is much work to be done! 





8 Ibid. 





TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 
FOR DELINQUENT YOUTH 


A sociology class from a nearby uni- 
versity recently visited our state training 
school for delinquents. After the usual 
number of inquiries concerning the in- 
stitution, its personnel and inmates, I 
was confronted with the question as to 
what constitutes teacher qualifications in 
a correctional institution. As a teacher 
of delinquent youth, I was somewhat 
chagrined by the fact that I was ignorant 
of many of the requisites of those en- 
gaged in the task of behavior adjust- 
ment. As a result I immediately began 
to investigate the type of personality and 
educational background necessary to in- 
sure success for those who aspire to 
teach in the field of correctional educa- 
tion, especially in the many state, mu- 
nicipal, and private training schools for 
delinquents throughout the nation. 

It has long been recognized that a 
vital element in correctional education 
is teacher personality. Years of experi- 
ence in the teaching field, or even a high 
rating in the written examination, is not 
permitted by many training schools to 
compensate for an inferior personality. 
What, therefore, are some of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the personal- 
ity found among those working success- 
fully with the maladjusted? 

The normal personality possesses the 
power of restraint of natural impulses or 
inhibition. Any abnormality in_ this 
quality is readily evidenced in the teach- 
er of delinquents by his lack of under- 
standing of the emotionally subnormal 
delinquent who is wrestling with his in- 


nermost conflicts for a normal adjust- 
ment. 

There is also the characteristic of out- 
standing durability. Exhibited by those 
successfully teaching in correctional in- 
stitutions, it clearly fortifies inhibition. 
A lack of this quality in the teacher 
brings about a feeling of discontent and 
helplessness in the face of trying situa- 
tions. 

Emotional stability and rational con- 
trol are important qualities in the per- 
sonality makeup. Immaturity in either 
quality on the part of the teacher clearly 
engenders an intolerable situation. One 
can readily see that it would be a case 
of the “blind leading the blind.” 

An indispensable part of the personal- 
ity of the teacher employed in the train- 
ing schools for delinquents is a sense of 
humor. A lack of this quality may create 
unhealthy feelings not only in the youth 
but in the teacher as well in that it may 
foster depressive attitudes and eventu- 
ally indifference to any program of ad- 
vancement envisioned by the institution. 

There are many other fine attributes 
which the teacher in a correctional in- 
stitution should possess, such as an en- 
grossing interest in human experience, 
insight and sound judgment, human un- 
derstanding, personal enthusiasm, lead- 
ership, trustfulness, perseverance, ability 
to get along with others, r ae coe 
analytical ability, poise an bear- 
ing, initiative, alertness, relialiiy, capa- 
city for growth and good moral character. 

As an important qualification the 
teacher attitude must never be “holier 
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than thou”; neither must the teacher 
demonstrate the parental attitude, nor 
the attitude of undue sympathy or pity. 
Above all the police or military habit or 
mind is not in the makeup of the suc- 
cessful teacher of delinquents. 

Since the most important element in 
education of the delinquent is the 
teacher, the mere passing of a number 
of college courses is of itself insufficient 
preparation for the job of teaching the 
maladjusted. Many correctional schools, 
however, are forced to operate with 
poorly selected and trained teachers due 
to the lack of qualified persons for this 
important work. What should comprise 
the background and training of the 
teacher? He should have (1) a college 
or university degree with at least 20 
hours in the field of education; (2) an 
elementary knowledge of biology and 
psychology; (3) a knowledge of the his- 
tory of crime and punishment; (4) 
training in mental hygiene; (5) courses 
in guidance and rehabilitation; (6) 
knowledge of the present trends and 
methods in the study, diagnosis, and 
clinical treatment of behavior problems 
of delinquents; (7) courses in juvenile 
delinquency and in craft activities. De- 
sirable background, other than formal 
education, should consist of experience 
in group teaching such as 4-H club work, 
YMCA camps, participation in civic af- 
fairs, or experience in church and youth 
organizations. These are highly valuable 
assets to one who aspires to teach and 


work with inmates in a correctional in- 
stitution. 

The teachers of delinquents recognize 
the fact that in order to gain any meas- 
ure of success a thorough knowledge of 
how to teach effectively is essential. One 
must, therefore, know teaching methods. 
He must be able to get the maximum 
number of the group to participate in 
any classroom activities; he must be con- 
versant with up-to-date methods and 
techniques; he must vary his method of 
teaching to meet individual situations; 
he must understand and execute individ- 
ual methods of instruction, and be able 
to read and execute plans prepared by 
specialists in his field. In order to chart 
a course of action that will prove suc- 
cessful he must be skilled and wise in 
the use of every type of educational re- 
source which he can command. 

In summary, we see that the success- 
ful teacher of maladjusted youth, who 
to a certain degree are products of the 
educational defects and errors of our 
public school system, must be carefully 
selected and thoroughly prepared. In 
personality and educational background, 
both formal and otherwise, he must 
equal or exceed the successful teacher 
generally engaged in the profession. The 
task of the training schools is humani- 
tarian; those entrusted with the teaching 
of delinquent youth must be equipped 
to cope with the many complex prob- 
lems associated with these institutions. 
—Nicholas A. Brunda. 























HELPING STUDENT TEACHERS GROW IN DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Elizabeth H. Irish and Loretta Byers 


TES left the office rather 
abruptly, and the door closed sharply 
behind her. Her college adviser won- 
dered momentarily whether the door 
had really been slammed, or whether 
the breeze from the open window had 
accomplished what the student teacher's 
hands dared not attempt. As she won- 
dered, she reflected that the whole issue 
of skill in human relations was involved 
in this rather trivial incident. 
Teachers can direct children toward 
growth in desirable personal and human 
relationships only if they have them- 
selves mastered the skills involved in 
living well with others. Teachers must 
be able to secure rapport and to com- 
municate with both adults and children. 
They must secure the liking and respect 
of the children in their classrooms be- 
fore they can hope to direct these chil- 
dren. They must cooperate with the 
supervising teacher in the classroom to 
which they are assigned, and work 
smoothly with the principal of that 
school, its special teachers, its secretary, 
its janitors, and its coordinator. Meet- 
ings with parents and friends of the 
children must be mutually satisfying. 
Such relationships are a foretaste to 
the “ne som teacher of the kinds of 
relationships he must establish and 
maintain. In addition, the student 
teacher must examine those to which 
he has long been accustomed and in 
which he may have achieved varying 
degrees of success. He has, of course, 
already learned to make various per- 
sonal adjustments to other people. 
Through his earlier college experiences 
he has developed skills in learning to 
anticipate the demands of other people 
and to conform to these demands at 
the expense of responsibility and self- 
direction. Many of his adjustments to 
other people are passive, and have not 
contributed to the development of lead- 





Mrs. Irish and Miss Byers, staff members 
of the Department of Education, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, describe the manner in which con- 
scious effort is made to enrich the 
teacher-education curriculum of that in- 
stitution with human-relationship learn- 
ing experiences. 











ership so necessary to success of an 
elementary school teacher. 

An adequate training program must 
provide for student teachers those expe- 
riences which afford definite, purpose- 
ful instruction in democratic human 
relationships. These experiences must 
be pointed directly toward helping each 
student understand the basic tenets of 
the democratic ideology. Students must 
believe that in a democratic society each 
individual is held to be of unique worth, 
not necessarily equal to other individ- 
uals in abilities, but in and of himself 
as important as any other individual 
and equally worthy of respect. As this 
democratic philosophy becomes explicit 
to the student teacher, he begins to see 
the role he must play in leadership in 
the classroom; he must provide the op- 
portunity for children to learn to live 
and work together amicably with 
mutual respect; through his own objec- 
tivity, friendliness, fairness, enthusiasm, 
emotional control, and sense of respon- 
sibility he must help children to de- 
velop these same qualities. 

As the student teacher achieves this 
insight into his role in the school, he 
must at the same time have opportunity 
to practice the behaviors which help 
him to grow in democratic leadership. 
A college program which helps student 
teachers grow in democratic human re- 
lationships will lead them to develop the 
objectivity which makes Christine not 
want to slam the door when she leaves 
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her adviser’s office even though they 
have had to discuss some negative as- 
pects of her adjustment. 

The success of a pr directed to- 
ward growth in skill in democratic 
human relations depends largely upon 
three factors. These are (1) knowin 
individual students, their individua 
strengths and weaknesses well enough to 
gear their experiences to meet their 
needs; (2) providing a wide variety of 
opportunities for democratic participa- 
tion and democratic leadership under 
guidance; (3) emphasizing the relation- 
ship between the experiences and demo- 
cratic ideology so that students are ana- 
lyzing their experiences in terms of 
wanting to achieve certain behaviors for 
definite reasons. 

Although much of the work in de- 
veloping skill in democratic relation- 
ships at Santa Barbara College, Uni- 
versity of California, is in connection 
with experiences in student teaching in 
the senior year, many of the earlier 
experiences are designed to lead students 
to identify their problems, set their 
goals, and assume responsibility for 
working maturely with other people. 
Advisers must know individual students 
very well indeed if these experiences in 
social adjustment are to result in well- 
integrated learning. A part of this 
knowledge of the individual comes to 
the adviser through the usual adminis- 
trative channels which record the gen- 
eral information about each student. 
This information includes the personnel 
record from the dean of men or women, 
the percentile score on the Thurstone 
aptitude test, and the ranking on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. These scores, together with the 
total academic record, are available to 
the adviser at all times. The advisers of 
upper division students in elementary 

ucation also teach two of the proced- 
ures classes, supervise the student teach- 
ers during their student teaching expe- 
rience, and coordinate the seminars 
composed of student teachers under 
their direction. Thus it is possible for 
them to know the individual student 
over a period of time and in several 
kinds of situations. 


Every student in elementary educa- 
tion has an opportunity to belong to the 
“Elemeds,” a social and professional 
organization which makes it possible for 
the students to learn to know one an- 
other. This organization, directed by 
an elected under the sponsorship 
of the elementary advisers, plans the 
activities for the semester. These activi- 
ties usually include two social events, 
and one meeting of purely professional 
interest. The organization provides 
leadership training for 16 people during 
any one year, as well as much committee 
participation, and opportunities for 
emerging leadership. It permits advisers 
to observe the students in an informal 
setting which is entirely different from 
the usual classroom situation. It is at 
the Elemed parties that the surest, and 
sometimes the first, signs of warmth, of 
a generous spirit, or of extreme intro- 
version and emotional imbalance in a 
student are apparent to the observer. 

Many curricular experiences offer sit- 
uations for learning democratic group 
behavior. The classes in elementary 
procedures and in arithmetic procedures 
set up steering committees and group 
chairmen. These committees determine 
when assigments for the course are to 
be completed and presented to the in- 
structor, when the tests are to occur, and 
select the personnel of panels to lead 
discussion of predetermined topics. In 
these classes the fundamentals of group 
dynamics are first presented as a tech- 
nique for working with people, and 
some practice is provided for using these 
techniques. As the instructor observes 
each individual student’s participation 
in group discussion, as he notes the ad- 
justments individuals make toward be- 
ing responsible for the time schedule 
in the class and their willingness to 
meet that schedule when it has been 
set up, he identifies more and more 
clearly the potential strengths and weak- 
nesses of the candidates for student 
teaching. 

At the end of the semester each junior 
student submits an autobiography to the 
elementary advisers. This is written 
without other direction than that it 
should not exceed one typed page in 
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length. The student is told that the 
autobiography will be presented to his 
classroom supervisor when he begins di- 
rected teaching. Although a sizable 
body of information about each student 
has already been gathered, these auto- 
a prove to be most revealing, 
since they show not only the major facts 
of each student’s experience, but also 
indicate which of his experiences he 
deems significant. 

During student teaching, experiences 
which develop skills in democratic hu- 
man relationships receive increased em- 

hasis. Student teachers at Santa Bar- 
beat College have a year of directed 
teaching: one semester in primary 
grades and one semester in intermediate 
grades. Usually the two semesters pre- 
sent contrasting experiences in schools 
of widely different socio-economic neigh- 
borhoods. During the year of student 
teachiag the neophyte is introduced to 
the many adjustments a teacher makes 
to people and to the techniques he uses 
to win their trust and cooperation. 

One of the most crucial adjustments 
a student teacher must make is to his 
supervising teacher. Before the student 
meets his prospective supervising teacher 
the college supervisor visits the school 
to confer with the supervising teacher. 
The college supervisor brings the stu- 
dent’s autobiography and all available 
test data on the student to this confer- 
ence. He discusses the strengths and 
needs of the student teacher as they 
have been observed during the acquaint- 
anceship the college supervisor has had 
with che student during his college 
career at Santa Barbara. This prepara- 
tion tends to develop a sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the super- 
vising teacher and helps him to set up 
goals for the development of the student 
teacher during the semester’s assignment. 

Conferences are held at least once a 
week between the supervising teacher 
and the student teacher. Together they 
discuss all phases of the student teacher's 
adjustment to the school and the chil- 
dren, set up objectives, and evaluate 


growth. At intervals, as needed, a three- 
way conference is held with the college 
supervisor, 


supervising teacher, and 


student teacher icipating. Throu 
these and his free omy vere Pr _ 
ference with the college supervisor the 
student teacher has an opportunity to 
discuss freely the problems he meets in 
working with adults and children and 
to hear the viewpoint of two experi- 
enced teachers. While the student is 
given assistance with teaching tech- 
niques and materials, much subtle guid- 
ance in personal and professional living 
takes place in these conferences. Twice 
during the semester a cooperative evalu- 
ation is made of the student teacher's 
growth by the supervising teacher and 
the student. This evaluation includes 
many items concerned with human rela- 
tionships. 

The student teacher is required to 
attend meetings of the Parent-Teachers 
Association or Mothers’ Club in his 
school in order to meet some of the 
parents of the children he is teaching, 
and to observe the role of such asso- 
ciations in developing good community- 
school relationships. In most schools 
the student teachers are informed con- 
cerning the home background of the 
children in their classrooms, so the stu- 
dent teachers bring to their meetings 
with parents some awareness of the 
problems which face the families repre- 
sented in their classroom. Knowing some 
of the problems in health, finance, and 
personal and social adjustment which 
the parents are meeting seems to relieve 
the student teacher of a self-conscious- 
ness or self-preoccupation; this back- 
ground of information helps the student 
to lose himself in his interest in the 
people he is meeting. The students are 
made to feel the serious responsibility 
of having the information about the 
children and their homes, and the ethi- 
cal obligation not to reveal their knowl- 
edge in any way. 

Whenever possible student teachers 
sit in on group or individual parent- 
teacher conferences to observe how ex- 
perienced teachers guide these confer- 
ences. The student teachers do not 
conduct these conferences. When it is 
not feasible to have the student teacher 
present at a conference the supervising 
teacher outlines in advance the points 
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he hopes to discuss and the steps he will 
take to establish rapport. Following any 
parent-teacher conference, whether or 
not the student teacher is present, the 
supervising teacher discusses and eval- 
uates the conference with the student 
teacher. 

Several opportunities to become ac- 
uainted with school personnel are of- 
ered the student teacher. During his 
first two weeks in a school building he 
is taken on a tour to meet the principal, 
all teachers, the nurse, the custodian, 
the cafeteria workers, and the speech, 
music, art, and physical education super- 
visors. He observes a physical examina- 
tion by the school doctor and sometimes 
confers with the guidance staff concern- 
ing their study of a child with adjust- 
ment or achievement difficulties. Under- 
standing of the responsibilities shared 
by the various school workers and recog- 
nition of the need for close cooperation 
help the prospective teacher to see that 
he will be a member of a team with 
mutual responsibilities. 

Each semester the student attends at 
least two institute meetings to observe 
what is offered in in-service education, 
and to begin to identify himself with 
larger professional groups. He may also 
be invited to attend teachers’ meetings 
in his school. With the supervising 
teacher, the student teacher visits the 
audio-visual aids center and the school 
library to meet the staff. 

To help student teachers gain poise 
and to be at ease on social occasions a 
tea to honor the supervising teachers is 
sponsored each year by the two student- 
teaching seminars. Prior to the tea a 
discussion period is held on the prep- 
arations for and conduct of such an 
affair. 

The student teacher makes a predic- 
tion of the social acceptance of the boys 
and girls in his classroom. He lists, 
according to his opinion, the most pop- 
ular pupil, those of average acceptance, 
the least liked, and the isolated children. 
Then he makes a sociogram, or friend- 
ship chart, to check his estimates. Find- 
ing discrepancies in his judgment of the 
status of the children is a revelation to 
the student teacher. Invariably he be- 


comes more analytical and objective in 
his observation of them. He is stimu- 
lated to review all objective data avail- 
able, confer with the supervising teacher, 
and set up plans to assist the poorly 
adjusted c ildren. 

Student teachers attend a weekly sem- 
inar during the two semesters of student 
teaching. Each college coordinator of 
student teaching is in charge of the 
seminar for the group of students he 
supervises. This seminar offers many 
opportunities for developing insight into 
the characteristics of democratic human 
relations, as well as situations in which 
to learn techniques of democratic par- 
ticipation. 

As in the procedures classes, the stu- 
dents in each seminar select a steering 
committee. The committee takes a 
problem census of all students in the 
seminar to determine topics of major 
interest for exploration and discussion 
during the semester. The steering com- 
mittees from both seminars meet with 
the faculty coordinators to organize the 
most frequently mentioned topics in the 
census into a tentative schedule for the 
semester. This tentative schedule is 
presented to each seminar group for 
consideration, and each group makes 
the final decision as to its own program. 
The topics chosen by the groups from 
semester to semester indicate consider- 
able agreement by students on the im- 
portance of discussing certain areas, and 
this agreement points to the ability of 
pre-teaching groups to define their ma- 
jor problems. Such topics as (1) Secur- 
ing Desirable Control in the Classroom 
and the School, (2) Conducting a 
Parent-Teacher Conference, (3) Getting 
to Know School Staff and Community, 
(4) Evaluating Pupil Growth and Ad- 
justment, (5) Securing Good Public 

elations, and (6) Social Structure of 
the Classroom are invariably listed, 
albeit in differing terminology. It is 
interesting to note how many of the 
topics listed by the students deal with 
problems in meeting, cooperating with, 
or guiding —— 

The setting for the seminar meetings 
provides an optimum situation for inter- 
change of ideas. Groups, varying in 
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size from about 20 to 30 students, are 
seated in circular formation in small 
classrooms. A group-process organization 
is maintained with a different leader, 
recorder, and observer functioning at 
each meeting. Students volunteer for 
the leadership roles, and may serve in 
several different capacities during the 
semester. The leadership team often 
suggests preliminary or collateral read- 
ing on the various topics, and the col- 
lege coordinator is frequently utilized 
as resource consultant. The written sum- 
mary which is made by the recorder is 
available to any member of the group. 

From time to time the students have 
felt the need to call in resource people. 
The P.T.A. director of college services, 
the director of attendance for the county 
schools, and the assistant to the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
were individuals invited to speak to 
seminar groups during the past se- 
mester. A panel discussion moderated 
by a student, and composed of a city 
schools curriculum coordinator, a prin- 
cipal of an elementary school, a school 
board member, and a director of educa- 
tion for county schools focused on 
“Characteristics Employers Seek in 
Teachers.” 

Sociodrama has proved to be a work- 
able medium for permitting students 
to gain skills in interviewing for 
positions, guiding parent conferences, 
meeting ethical situations with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and other school per- 
sonnel, and also in guiding difficult 
behavior problems of children. Students 
may present statements of situations for 
sociodrama personally or anonymously 
in writing, provided no names are men- 
tioned. Following role playing by sev- 
eral people the students try to identify 
the behavioral drives operating in the 
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situation and to derive, if possible, some 
guiding principles for meeting similar 
situations. 

The college coordinator provides syn- 
thesis to the seminar meetings. He gives 
lectures and directions as needed. Since 
students have had few previous experi- 
ences with group process the coordinator 
assists the students with the techniques 
of group dynamics. He helps the steer- 
ing committee to function. Observing 
the students in the seminar its the 
coordinator to evaluate each student's 
relationship to his peer group and his 
ability to function in democratic dis- 
cussion and activity. 


Summary 


Skills in working well with children, 
with one’s peers, with parents, and with 
other teachers may be learned through 
study and practice as surely as any other 
skills are mastered. These skills in demo- 
cratic human relations are essential to 
the professional success of any teacher. 
It is the obligation of the college cur- 
riculum‘to provide experiences which 
will build these skills as surely as it is 
the obligation of that curriculum to 
provide mastery of the arts or the 
sciences. The success attained by any 
student in learning to master the skills 
of living well with others will vary both 
in amount and degree from the success 
attained by every other student, just as 
the learning varies individually in other 
areas. Unless the skills are begun suc- 
cessfully in the training situation, we 
cannot assume success with children and 
parents in the field. When Christine 
has learned to leave her conferences 
without wanting to slam the door be- 
hind her she has achieved that begin- 
ning of adulthood—skill in democratic 
human relations. 





HOW WELL DO WE TEACH? 


Raymond J. Young 


» ie the public is asking for evi- 
dence of returns on its investment. The 
question of how well we are doing what 
we purport to do is being asked more 
frequently than ever before. We are 
being questioned about the extent to 
which we are teaching certain skills, 
ideals, habits, appreciations, interests, 
abilities, attitudes, and information sig- 
nificant for full, effective living in a 
democracy. 

We all believe that the school is a 
social institution maintained by society 
as an instrument for the perpetuation 
and improvement of itself. As larger 
numbers of pupils enter the public 
schools and an increasing percentage re- 
mains through the twelfth grade, educa- 
tion becomes a gigantic enterprise. While 
society, dynamic in all its aspects, is 
changing, the school is often prone to 
maintain the status quo. This leads in- 
evitably to a widening chasm between 
the changed adjustment requirements of 
youth in life outside the school an‘ the 
activities with which the school concerns 
itself. Educational workers frequently 
point out the need for continually bridg- 
ing the gap between the school and life 
itself. 


Lay Evaluations Are Changing 


Statements citing the need for closer 
school-community relationships are often 
mistaken for pleasant-sounding profes- 
sorial luxuries accorded only to those 
who utter them. In recent years atten- 
tion has been sharply focused upon the 
problems of youth who seek assistance in 
making successful adjustments. Various 
proposals have been offered for narrow- 
ing the gap, but most plans have been 
in the nature of tinkering and fail to 
penetrate to the heart of the problem. 
Formerly laymen were content to be told 
what the schools were doing; today they 
are increasingly interested in how we are 
doing it. 





Mr. Young, Coordinator of Student 
Teaching, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, sounds an 
urgent call for cooperative effort to vita- 
lize the American secondary school pro- 
gram. 











What About Cooperative Evaluation? 


School personnel have welcomed cri- 
tical evaluation from interested com- 
munity laymen who want better schools. 
Thought-provoking and severely critical 
analyses of public schools have been 
made. These analyses have had a stimu- 
lating and positive effect upon educa- 
tion. It is regrettable, however, that 
today as in times past there are those 
who would destroy the wellspring of 
democracy and the foundation upon 
which this country is built—the public 
schools of America. Criticism from this 

up has as its malicious intent the 

isruption and destruction of every iota 
of improvement and progress discernible 
in the public schools. 

Close examination of educational prac- 
tices by interested laymen and educators 
has in many instances exposed a higher 
degree of educational hypocrisy than is 
usually suspected. A community will 
maintain only the kind of schools it be- 
lieves in and wants. Usually, little dis- 
agreement is found among eduactors, 
laymen, and pupils concerning what are 
important objectives of a school. Major 
disagreements center upon the methods 
of attaining them. herever commu- 
nity members have not been included in 
the planning and have not been given 
responsibility for helping decide what 
the school should do and how to do it 
misunderstandings, objections, and pro- 
tests arise. Enemies of public education 
have found the most vulnerable schools 
in those communities where the greatest 
chasm exists between school and com- 
munity. Where the attacks have been 
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launched an ill-informed and misguided 
citizenry has awakened too late, and 
only after irreparable damage has been 
done. 

Before 1960 secondary school workers 
will be faced with an increasing enroll- 
ment heretofore unknown in this coun- 
try. The solution of concomitant prob- 
lems will require an increased expendi- 
ture of funds, tending to focus attention 
upon the secondary schools and thus in- 
crease their vulnerability to irrespon- 
sible attack. As more schools attempt 
to build a practical, functional program 
based upon the needs and interests of 
youth, both the subject-matter content 
and the teaching procedures will need to 
be modified. It is incumbent upon edu- 
cational leaders in each community to 
initiate the long overdue process of 
school planning and evaluation. Re- 
sponsible participation on a wide basis 
by community laymen and the incorpo- 
ration of their suggestions into school 
planning is perhaps the best assurance 
that a community will have the facts 
about and an understanding of the 
school. Dissemination of increased quan- 
tities of information by the board of edu- 
cation does not insure that the public 
will read and understand it. Neither 
does the practice assure that, if read, the 
statements will be accepted as fact any 
more than the pseudo-facts found in sub- 
versive literature, radio broadcasts, or 
subtle personal attack by front organiza- 
tions. Appeal to emotional sensational- 
ism is not likely to sway the thinking of 

rsons who have developed understand- 
ing through responsible participation. 

Seldom has a social institution so 
greatly needed to conduct a continuous 
re-examination of its purposes and to 
evaluate every phase of its program in 
terms of those objectives and purposes. 
Such action must be a cooperative en- 
deavor involving large segments of lay- 
men. Not only will this activity serve to 
give direction, continuity, and coherent 
sequence to the educational program in 
each community, but it will also assist 
a faculty in finding needed security as 
changes are attempted. Such efforts will 
result in the kind of education patrons 
want and the changes will be those be- 
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lieved to be best by the people for whom 
the schools exist. Evolving educational 
programs based upon the needs and in- 
terests of youth and society—planned co- 
operatively by parents, other laymen, 
pupils, and educators—will ultimately 
stand the challenge of irresponsible at- 
tack from little-known sources whose 
motives might not otherwise have been 
questioned by an uninformed public. 
The handwriting on the wall indicates 
the fate of the present-day secondary 
school. It will be similar to that of the 
academy and the Latin grammar school 
if action is not generally initiated to 
effect widespread evaluations and subse- 
quent changes believed necessary by 
these several groups working coopera- 
tively. 


Can Higher Education Help? 


Institutions of higher education can 
assist public secondary schools initiate 
responsible cooperative school-commu- 
nity participation, as they re-examine 
purposes and objectives and evaluate all 
aspects of the program. Some college 
and university faculty members, how- 
ever, are prone to perpetuate outmoded 
concepts of teaching and to exhibit a 
lack of firsthand contact with the school 
public and with children. Some do not 
realize there is a problem. The follow- 
ing suggestions are perhaps in point. 

First, college- or university-secondary 
school conferences concerning problems 
of college students should acquaint col- 
lege personnel with secondary school 
problems and develop an awareness of 
their own shortcomings. Although such 
problems are largely related to articula- 
tion difficulties, the conference will pro- 
vide opportunity for persons who have 
been in the impregnable ivory towers to 
become acquainted with problems con- 
cerning the needs and interests of sec- 
ondary school and college youth. Such 
experience will conceivably tend to make 
narrowly specialized academicians a bit 
more cognizant of future high school 
teachers’ needs. A college mathematics, 
English, or chemistry teacher who spends 
even one-half day with secondary school 
teachers of the same subject, discussing 
problems of students in those areas, will 
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surely become more aware of the needs 
of high school pupils as reflected in the 
needs of teachers. 

Second, faculty members in depart- 
ments of education should encourage 
school systems to initiate action for co- 
operative evaluation. They must be 
available to give consultative service of 
a down-to-earth, practical nature in as- 
sisting school faculties to involve the lay- 
men in cooperative re-examination of 

ur and in evaluation. This cannot 
* one by remaining secluded in theory 
and philosophy behind claims of aca- 
demic respectability and pure research. 
It is, then, necessary that faculty mem- 
bers create and utilize frequent oppor- 
tunities to visit and work in the public 
schools of the areas they serve. Faculty 
members who assist schools in system- 
atically studying themselves and their pu- 
pils and who spend considerable time in 
the public schools will probably not lose 
the vital contact so necessary to all func- 
tionai college programs of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Third, programs of teacher education 
can promote an awareness of the part 
extra-school community agencies have in 
the education of a child. This cannot be 
done alone in the campus laboratory 
school student-teaching situation or in 
the classroom. As part of a well-rounded 
teacher-education program, college stu- 
dents need opportunity to work with 
community youth groups out of school. 
Such participation greatly helps young 
teachers to develop an awareness of the 
contributions laymen can make to the 
educative process. This awareness, cou- 
pled with insight into the evaluative 
process based upon the needs and inter- 
ests of secondary school boys and girls 
and of society, will produce better 
teachers. 

A fourth recommendation points to 


the irresponsible and misguided attacks 
intended to destroy public secondary 
schools. Information concerning basic 
patterns of attack and the motives and 
methods of people who make these at- 
tacks must be given both to educators 
and laymen. Secondary school teachers, 
administrators, patrons, and other lay- 
men are generally eager to learn the 
facts. Leadership can be offered by col- 
lege personnel and other informed edu- 
cators in assisting the various groups to 
obtain the facts. Here the proper ap- 
proach is again through study groups 
and a cooperative search for information. 
We know that the act of shouting de- 
fiance from the housetops is not an effec- 
tive means of counteracting the effects of 
the big lie technique. Does one build 
a winning football team by teaching the 
players to underestimate the strength of 
the opposing team? Does one prepare 
for a test by refusing to study? Does one 
prevent automobile accidents by dis- 
regarding the rules of safe driving? 
Does one prepare a youth for effective 
democratic living by keeping him im- 
mune from the major issues of the day? 
Does one develop an understanding of 
the motives behind subversive attacks 
upon public secondary education in a 
community by shouting defiance? 

We are facing an era in public sec- 
ondary education where, as never before, 
we need action to place the schools in 
the hands of the people who own them. 
Without alternative we are entering an 
era in which we must demonstrate our 
belief in democratic school administra- 
tion and the development of enlightened 
community members through responsi- 
ble participation in cooperative study 
and planning. Herein lies one of the 
strongest challenges to public secondary 
and college personnel. Are we ready to 
assume our rightful obligations? 














GROWING UP PROFESSIONALLY 


A Progress Report to the Profession by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


D URING the year 1951-52, teaching achieved 
additional characteristics of a major profession, 
discriminating in nature. Two significant de- 
velopments during the year became crucial mile- 
stones in the professional standards movement. 
The first development presented a threat; the 
the second, an opportunity. Both developments 
constituted challenges of great import to the 
future of the profession. The profession faced 
both developments with resolution, courage and 
vision. Thus, the sixth year of the work of the 
Commission was characterized by evidences of 
the “coming of age” of the teaching profession. 

The first development was the threat in con- 
ditions arising from the national emergency to 
halt and reverse the progress in the professional 
standards movement. The second was the oppor- 
tunity presented to the profession to establish a 
national professional accrediting procedure for 
teacher education. The manner in which the 
profession faced the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity constitutes a thrilling chapter in the 
emergence of teaching as a major profession in 
American life. 

A resume of these two significant develop- 
ments during the year follows. 


1. The National Emergency and Pro- 
fessional Standards 


The threat of the current national emergency 
to halt further progress toward the achievement 
of adequate standards is one with which the 
profession must have vigorous concern. Increas- 
ing manpower shortages, shortages of materials, 
high federal taxation, an all-time high price- 
index level, threatened not only to stop prog- 
ress toward higher standards but to cause rever- 
sion to conditions which obtained during World 
War IL. 

It should be recalled that the conditions which 
led to the creation of the Commission in 1946 
were largely the result of the impacts of World 
War II. During the war, in an effort to staff the 
classrooms of the nation, standards for teaching 
services were lowered almost everywhere. The 
migration of teachers, under pressures of rising 
prices and lagging salary adjustments, reached 
phenomenal proportions. At one period, about 
one in every six teachers was a substandard, 
emergency teacher. Thousands of teaching posi- 
tions remained vacant because qualified teachers 
could not be found to fill them. The situation 
during the war years became so unstable that it 
was quite common for one child to have had 


several teachers in the course of one school year. 

At the conclusion of the war, it was assumed 
that natural readjustments would correct these 
conditions. However, instead of returning to 
normal, conditions grew steadily worse. The 
expected return of thousands of qualified teach- 
ers from industry and defense duties did not 
occur. A postwar boom in industry, resulting 
from an accumulated shortage of civilian goods, 
continued to drain away potential teaching 
candidates. Furthermore, there was too little 
disposition to increase local taxation sufficiently 
to adjust teachers’ salaries and other educational 
costs to the steadily rising price index. By 1946, 
the deterioration of conditions had reached such 
proportions that the collapse of the public school 
system appeared imminent. 

At the crest of this critical situation in 1945-46, 
it became clear to teachers that the profession 
itself was largely to blame; that theirs was the 
only one of the major professions which had 
never established an organized body charged with 
the responsibility of guarding its standards and 
upgrading them to a professional level. Thus, 
the Commission was created by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in July, 1946. It was charged 
with carrying on a continuing program for im- 
provement of the profession in matters of teacher 
selection, preparation, certification, and of pro- 
fessional standards, including standards for in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers. 

By this step teaching followed the course 
which most other professions have followed in 
upgrading their professions. The thesis on which 
the Commission was established and on which 
it works can be summed up in the statement: 
When standards for a profession are raised, the 
upgrading of all other conditions will tend to 
follow. Public esteem for a profession and self- 
respect among the members of a profession tend 
to parallel the level of standards fixed for that 
profession. Throughout the history of teaching 
in the United States, it has been a common prac- 
tice for the public to believe, and for the teach- 
ing profession to condone, the philosophy that 
in times of teacher shortages standards must be 
lowered in order to attract more people into 
teaching. Such a philosophy is predicated upon 
at least two fallacious assumptions: (1) that 
teaching is, relatively, an unimportant social 
function, and (2) that teaching is not a pro- 
fessional service but one which can be performed 
by persons who possess only a little more formal 
learning than those to be taught. 
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The best that can be said for the low-standards 
approach to teacher supply is that it is a tem- 
porary palliative. As a long-range, permanent 
program, it will retard, not accelerate, the 
achievement of adequate teacher supply. The 
evidence seems clear that in almost every in- 
stance this procedure has failed to increase the 
number of candidates for teaching. On the con- 
trary, the result usually has been to decrease the 
number, to make teacher shortages more acute. 
The reason is obvious: capable young people are 
not attracted by the easy, the shoddy, and the 
cheap. They are attracted by challenges—chal- 
lenges to their best, challenges of the difficult. 
Thus, in the long view, to raise standards for 
entrance into teaching will tend to raise the 
caliber and the number of persons who choose 
to prepare for teaching. To raise standards for 
a profession is eventually to raise the level of 
competence of its practitioners and, therefore, to 
increase the quality of services which society has 
assigned to it. To raise standards to levels com- 
mensurate with the demands of the service to 
be performed is to serve the public welfare. To 
raise standards for a profession is ultimately to 
create public respect for the role of the pro- 
fessionally-prepared practitioner. To raise stand- 
ards for a profession is to pull upward, as with 
a magnet, other conditions such as salaries, 
tenure, retirement, and working conditions. 

High standards, therefore, constitute the key 
to the professionalization of teaching. What 
standards? Standards by which persons admitted 
to preparation for teaching are selected; stand- 
ards which guarantee high quality programs of 
professional preparation for teaching; standards 
which guarantee that institutions preparing the 
members for the teaching profession are first-rate 
institutions with first-rate professional programs; 
standards of certification which will provide 
effective legal support for professional levels of 
preparation; standards which will insure con- 
tinued personal and professional growth for 
teachers; standards for teacher welfare which 
will assure professional salary-schedule policies, 
fair employment and dismissal practices, ade- 
quate security, and favorable working conditions. 

In its report for the year 1950-51,* the Com- 
mission identified the following goals with refer- 
ence to professional standards: (1) the selection 
for teacher preparation of candidates who possess 
suitable personal attributes and aptitudes; (2) a 
balanced supply of qualified teachers; (3) effec- 
tive programs and practices in the preservice 
education of teachers; (4) adequate certification 
practices; (5) a continuous, effective process of 


* “Building a Profession.” Fourth Annual Re- 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
ucation and Professional Standards. Journal 
of Teacher Education. 1: 175-183. September 
1950. 


professional growth in service based upon the 
dynamic of cooperative group action; (6) ade- 
quate professional standards for all institutions 
that prepare teachers; (7) a professional concept 
of teaching.’ 

The Commission is committed to the prin- 
ciple that the best interests of the public and 
the profession can be served only by the develop- 
ment, application, enforcement, and maintenance 
of standards for teachers at levels which are 
obviously professional in nature both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission is committed to the belief that to 
compromise this principle is to yield to demands 
of expediency; that to acquiesce in a reversion 
to the alleged principle of low standards is to 
acquiesce in a course of action which is inde- 
fensible from the standpoint of providing com- 
petent services to children, indefensible from the 
standpoint of true economy. This report seeks 
to alert the profession to the developing situa- 
tion and to warn its members of the imminence 
of a renewed emphasis upon a philosophy that 
can have, in the long run, only a disastrous 
effect upon the quality of education and the 
status of teaching. Already several states have 
felt compelled to lower standards, postpone the 
application of higher standards previously sched- 
uled, or resume the issuance of emergency certi- 
ficates to meet the need for elementary teachers. 
For the most part, these are states wherein the 
location of defense industries has caused an un- 
expected bulge in population, upsetting drasti- 
cally the planning of school facilities and teacher 
needs based upon normal conditions. 


2. Creation of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 


A second development during 1951-52 of major 
significance to the professionalization of teach- 
ing was the creation of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. Four years 
of intensive work to bring about an effective 
professional accrediting procedure for teacher 
education culminated in the endorsement of the 
proposed council by the NEA Representative 
Assembly at Detroit on July 2, 1952. 

Basic to the achievement of adequate stand- 
ards for a profession is a valid means of evaluat- 
ing the quality of programs for the preparation 
of its members. The strength of any profession 
depends in large measure upon the strength of 
the institutions in which its members are pre- 
pared. Without a professional accrediting process 
by which the adequacy of staffs, facilities and 
resources of preparing institutions can be as- 
sured, weak and inferior programs of prepara- 


*For implementation of these goals see “Com- 
mission Policy Statements.” Reprint from the 
June 1952 Journal of Teacher Education. 
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tion will constantly undermine and by-pass 
programs of a superior quality. The 20 other 
major professions have all found this to be the 
case, and each of these professions found that 
the establishment of an accrediting process was 
indispensable to their realization of professional 
status. 

Teaching, however, throughout its history as 
a profession in the United States had failed to 
come to grips with this problem. The year 1951- 
52 found the teaching profession moving boldly 
into this neglected area. 

The history of the evolution of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
is a thrilling one. It illustrates the effectiveness 
of professional unity mobilized behind a worthy 
ideal. 

Included in the charge to the Commission 
upon its creation in 1946 was that it seek to 
improve standards for institutions which pre- 
pare teachers. Pursuant to this charge, coopera- 
tive studies were begun as early as 1948, resulting 
in the proposal that a joint accrediting body be 
established. 

Teaching has had a professional accrediting 
process since 1927, carried on by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and its suc- 
cessor, the American Association of College for 
Teacher Education. But this process proved in- 
adequate largely because only one segment of 
the teaching profession participated in the 
procedure. Thus, by 1951-52 only about 260 
teacher-education institutions among a total of 
1217 sought accreditation by the AACTE. 
Though the AACTE had pioneered the field 
and had made a notable contribution toward 
the professionalization of teaching, its members 
joined vigorously in efforts to bring about an 
accrediting plan which would attract the united 
support of the total profession. 

The first cooperative study of the problem 
took place in a special group in the Bowling 
Green Conference, in the summer of 1948. This 
group recommended that a joint accrediting 
body be established for the teaching profession 
and that a subsequent national conference of 
the Commission be devoted entirely to a study 
of the details of such a plan. This recommenda- 
tion was followed and the Indiana Conference 
(1950) concentrated upon developing specific 
recommendations relating to the evaluation of 
teacher-education programs. 

The National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards was requested 
to assume leadership in arranging meetings of 
representatives of major groups to explore the 
possibilities of setting up a joint council. The 
first exploratory meeting was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 27-29, 1951. From the delibera- 
tions of this first meeting came the designation 
of 17 persons, comprising the Temporary Com- 
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mittee, representing (1) The National Council 
of Chief State School Officers (NCCSSO), (2) 
The National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC), (3) The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), (4) 
The National School Boards Association 
(NSBA), and (5) The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS). 

From this first meeting of the Temporary 
Committee emerged the proposal that a National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
be formed, consisting of 21 members, with 
representation as follows: six representing the 
state legal teacher licensing authorities—three 
of whom would be chosen by the NCCSSO and 
three by the NASDTEC; six representing the 
preparing colleges and universities, to be chosen 
by the AACTE; six representing the teaching 
profession, to be nominated by the NCTEPS and 
selected by the NEA Executive Committee; and 
three representing the local education authorities 
at the local level, elected representatives of the 
public, chosen by the NSBA. 

The proposal was then submitted to the 
memberships of the five constituent organiza- 
tions. The NCCSSO and the NASDTEC ap- 
proved the proposal in the summer of 1951. 
Annual meetings of the AACTE and the NSBA 
gave their approval in February, 1952. The 
Commission scheduled study sessions at each of 
the eight regional conferences which it spon- 
sored in January and February, 1952. A portion 
of the Kalamazoo National Conference, held 
June 25-28, 1952, was devoted to a study of the 
proposal. The proposal was presented to the 
NEA Executive Committee, the NEA Board of 
Directors, the National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations, and the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers at Detroit, 
prior to being submitted for vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and was approved by each 
of these organizations. The NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly adopted the proposal without a 
dissenting vote on July 2, 1952. The creation of 
the Council is a significant step forward in the 
movement to professionalize teaching. In the 
minds of many it may well usher in a new era 
for education in the United States. 

For the first time, teaching will have a nation- 
wide professional accrediting process, structured 
along democratic lines, and providing for the 
participation of the major groups having a con- 
cern for and an equity in the quality of teacher- 
preparing programs. The Council will be acti- 
vated in the fall of 1952 and will begin the 
actual work of accrediting on July 1, 1954. The 
interim period will be devoted to studies to de- 
termine the best possible work procedures for 


the new agency. 
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The National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards and parallel 
state commissions have a vital role to play in the 
continuing work of the Council. They must 
serve as media by which the 1,000,000 teachers 
can continuously study teacher-education pro- 
grams in the light of teacher competencies and 
by which suggestions from practitioners can be 
made available to the Council. 

The creation of the Council marks only the 
first step by which the total resources of the 
profession may be mobilized to improve teach- 
ing competencies and services through improved 
programs of preparation. 


Progress in the Professional-Standards 
Movement 


The true significance of the two developments 
of the preceding year, described above, is fully 
apparent only when viewed in the perspective 
of the whole broad movement to elevate teach- 
ing standards, the intense phase of which has 
extended over the last six years. It has been 
pointed out that the year 1951-52 constituted a 
critical one in the professional-standards move- 
ment, resulting from threats of the national 
emergency to halt the movement and to reverse 
its direction. This threat is a real and con- 
tinuing one. The professional-standards move- 
ment has achieved significant and, in some re- 
spects, phenomenal progress since 1946. For the 
profession to acquiesce in the deceleration or 
abandonment of that process now would have 
far-reaching and adverse conseqences. An enum- 
eration of this progress by areas will help to 
clarify the tasks which lie ahead. 

Salary Schedules. In 1948 the Commission 
issued its first policy statement regarding pro- 
fessional salary scheduling. That statement 
emphasized the necessity of professional re- 
muneration for teaching services of a profes- 
sional caliber. It pointed out that the best 
interests of children and of teachers would be 
served by each administrative unit establishing 
a professional policy regarding salaries. Such 
policy should contemplate that salaries would 
be based upon the factors of preparation and 
experience, without regard to such factors as 
sex, marital status, types of schools, or teaching 
levels. The original salary policy statement ad- 
vocated a minimum beginning salary of $2400 
for professionally prepared teachers with the 
baccalaureate degree, with annual increments of 
such size that the beginning salary would be 
doubled within a period of not more than 15 
years; that for additional years of preparation 
and experience top salaries should reach $6000 
and above. At the time of this pronouncement 
by the Commission, few school districts in the 
United States had established such a schedule. 
In 1951-52, according to the NEA Research Divi- 


sion®, 34 states and territorial jurisdictions had 
mandated minimum salary schedules for teachers. 
The number of states and the minimum salaries 
mandated for beginning teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree were as follows: $3600 and over, 
one state; $3000-$3599, one state; $2400-$2999, 
eleven states; $2000-$2399, nine states; $1500- 
$1999, seven states; below $1500, five states. 

In city school districts, for the year 1951-52 
the NEA Research Division reports on minimum 
and maximum salaries for teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree preparation as follows:* 


Median Salaries 
Grouping of Cities Minimum Maximum 


In cities of over 500,000 


population ......... $2685 $4973 
In cities of 200,000-500,000 

population .......... 2670 4350 
In cities of 100,000-200,000 

population ........... 2555 4300 
In cities of 30,000-100,000 } 

population ............ 2610 4200 


The report above indicates that upper-bracket 
salaries, advocated by the Commission in its 1948 
salary policy statement, for teachers with addi- 
tional preparation (beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree) and/or experience (beyond 15 years) are 
approximated in many city schedules. 

In 1952, the Commission revised its original 
figures in accordance with the increase in the 
price index. The 1952 salary policy statement 
advocated that minimum beginning salaries for 
professionally prepared teachers with the bacca- 
laureate degree should range from $3200 to 
$3600, and that for teachers with increased 
preparation and experience upper-range salaries 
should reach $8000 and above. The NEA Board 
of Directors has endorsed the Commission’s pro- 
posal of a minimum beginning salary of at 
least $3200 as a reasonable adjustment to the 
cost of living index.’ The NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, in its meeting on June 30, 
* National Education Association. Research 
Division. Washington: The Association, Sep- 
tember 20, 1951. “Minimum Annual Salaries 
for Teachers Required by Law.” (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

*National Education Association. Research 
Division. The Association: Washington, D. C. 
“School Salary Schedule Provisions, Cities over 
200,000 in Population,” September 25, 1951; 
“School Salary Schedule Provisions, Cities 
100,000 to 200,000 in Population,” December 
1951; “School Salary Schedules, Cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population,” September 1951. (Lith- 
oprinted.) 

*Reprints of the Commission's salary policy 
statement are available upon request to the 
Commission's offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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1952, endorsed salary scheduling substantially 
as proposed by the Commission. 

Upgrading of Certification Requirements. In 
1946, when the organized movement to upgrade 
professional standards began, only about 15 
states were requiring a minimum of four years 
of professional preparation for elementary teach- 
ers. By 1951-52 a total of 32 states had in force 
or had adopted future deadlines for the mini- 
mum requirement of four college years to be- 
come effective. Since 1946, 27 states have up- 
graded minimum certification requirements for 
elementary teachers, and of these 27, 17 have 
adopted the baccalaureate degree of professional 
preparation or set deadlines for this minimum 
requirement to become effective. In 1951-52 only 
four states were certificating any high school 
teachers below the baccalaureate degree level. 
Four states and the District of Columbia were 
requiring a minimum of five years for high 
school teachers in academic fields (Arizona, 
California, Washington, and New York). At 
least three additional states are in the process 
of a revision of state certification requirements 
(Tennessee, New Mexico and Colorado) . 

While the upgrading of certification re- 
quirements for classroom teachers has shown 
remarkable progress, the increase in the level 
of requirements for supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions has shown similar progress. 
Twenty-one states have upgraded requirements 
for elementary principals since 1946; 20 states 
have upgraded requirements for secondary 
principals; and 17 states have upgraded re- 
quirements for administrative certificates. For 
elementary principals, when adopted deadlines 
become effective, 11 states will require more 
than four but less than five years; 11 states will 
require a minimum of five college years of 
professional preparation; 17 states will require 
the bachelor’s degree; 11 states will require 
less than the bachelor’s degree; and six states 
have not established a certificate or endorse- 
ment requirements for elementary principals. 
For high school principals, when adopted dead- 
lines become effective, two states will require 
more than five college years of professional 
preparation, but less than six; 18 states will 
require five years; 12 states will require more 
than four but less than five years; 13 states 
will require the bachelor’s degree; no state will 
require less than four years; three states have 
not established a certificate or endorsement re- 
quirements for secondary principals. 

For superintendents, when adopted dead- 


lines become effective, two states will require 
six college years of professional preparation; 
two states will require more than five years but 
less than six; 24 states will require five years; 
eight states will require more than four but 
less than five; nine states will require the bach- 
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elor’s degree; no state will require less than 
four years; and three states have not estab- 
lished a certificate or endorsement requirements 
for superintendents. 

Currently, 42 states have vested broad powers 
in the central state education agency to pre- 
scribe and administer certification requirements. 
Similar progress has been made in interstate 
reciprocity in teacher certification. The Eight- 
State Reciprocity Compact, involving the six 
New England states, New York, and New Jersey, 
is now in operation, providing effective recip- 
rocal relationships at all levels of teaching. 
Fourteen central states, during 1951-52, devel- 
oped a reciprocity compact and this has now 
been ratified by several of the states. The Il 
Southern states, which have had a reciprocity 
compact for high school teachers since 1941, 
began a restudy of reciprocity for teachers at 
all levels in 1951 and this study was continued 
in 1952, looking toward reciprocity at all levels 
of teaching among those states. Reciprocity 
studies are under way among the Pacific Coast 
states. 

Preparation of Employed Teachers. The in- 
crease in teacher preparation, as would be 
expected, has paralleled the upgrading of cer- 
tification requirements. Progress in the average 
preparation of employed teachers is not so im- 
mediate but inevitably such progress follows 
the fixing of higher certification requirements. 
In 1947-48, for example, a total of 12.7 per cent 
of (108,000) employed teachers had completed 
less than two years of college preparation; 28 
per cent (237,000) had completed more than 
two years but less than a degree; 44.7 per cent 
(381,000) had completed the baccalaureate de- 
gree; and 14.4 per cent (123,000) had completed 
five years or more. Two years later, in 1949-50, 
according to a sampling study made by the 
NEA Research Division,* only four per cent 
(36,172) of employed teachers had completed 
less than two years of preparation; 26 per cent 
(235,120) had completed from two to three 
years; 45 per cent (406,939) had completed the 
baccalaureate degree; 15 per cent (135,646) had 
completed five years; and 10 per cent (90,430) 
had completed more than five years. Thus 
by 1949-50, according to the sampling study 
cited, about 70 per cent of all employed teach- 
ers had completed the baccalaureate or higher 
degree and the median preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers had reached 4.1 years, of high 
school teachers 4.9 years, and of all teachers 
4.4 years. 

Number of Teachers Prepared. That the 


*National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teaching Load in 1950. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 1. Washington: The 
Association, February 1951. Table 3, p. 9. 
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professional-standards movement has been one 
of the favorable factors influencing teacher 
supply is reflected in progress made in the 
number of teachers prepared annually since 
1946. In 1946, the total number of teachers 
prepared was 47,846. By 1951-52, the number 
had increased to 105,959. The number of ele- 
mentary teachers increased from 15,960 to 43,267, 
or an increase of 170 per cent. The number of 
high school teachers prepared annually increased 
from 31,886 to 62,692, or an increase of 97 per 
cent. 

Professional Life Expectancy. One of the 
most discriminating measures of professional 
status is the holding power of a given profession. 
Professions of great stability tend to become life- 
long occupations for their members. Teaching, 
traditionally, has been an “in-and-out” profes- 
sion, gauged by the average length of time its 
members remain in it. While no accurate data 
are available for past years, it has been assumed 
that professional life expectancy for teachers 
has averaged mot more than ten years. A 
sampling study made by the NEA Research 
Division" in 1949-50 indicated that the holding 
power of teaching is increasing rapidly. Of the 
teachers sampled 58 per cent had been in serv- 
ice more than 10 years—27 per cent from 10 to 
19 years; 22 per cent from 20 to 39 years; and 9 
per cent for 30 years or more. Median years of 
experience were 13 years for elementary teach- 
ers, 12 years for high school teachers, and 13 
years for all teachers. 


Work Procedures of the Commission 


The Cooperative Approach. From the incep- 
tion of its program the Commission, in all of 
its activities, has sought mutual cooperation with 
all organizations, associations, and agencies in- 
terested in the improvement of teaching and the 
conditions under which teachers work. Teach- 
ing is a democratic profession. Whatever prog- 
ress is achieved must be through participation, 
study, and the consensus of the members of the 
profession. 

The Commission has worked in close coopera- 
tion with the entire NEA structure. All depart- 
ments, divisions, committees, and commissions 
of the NEA have made significant contributions 
to the professional-standards movement. 
Through their participation in most of the 
Commission's conferences these divisions of the 
NEA have brought the thinking of their mem- 
bership to bear upon the findings of these con- 
ferences. Numerous other national professional 
organizations likewise have participated in the 
Commission's conferences and have contributed 
to its publications. Through these means the 
Commission has sought to serve as a focus for 


* Ibid, 


the expression of the thinking of all segments of 
the teaching profession regarding standards. In 
turn the Commission has eagerly sought the op- 
portunity to contribute, whenever possible, to 
the work of the respective NEA agencies and 
other professional organizations. 

A close working relationship has been devel- 
oped with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. This Association 
has been a powerful factor welding together the 
institutions engaged in teacher preparation and 
it has exerted effective professional leadership 
in improving programs of preparation for teach- 
ers. Since 1927, the AACTE has been the ex- 
clusive professional accrediting agency for teach- 
er education in the United States. Working 
under severe handicaps, its membership has in- 
creased steadily until in 1951-52 it numbered 
262 institutional members which prepared at 
least one half of all the teachers prepared in 
the United States in that year. The AACTE 
has, over a period of 25 years, developed eval- 
uative criteria for teacher-education institutions 
which have been recognized as among the best 
in use by any accrediting organization. The 
Commission has sought to bring solidly behind 
the work of the AACTE the vigorous and united 
support of the teaching profession. The AACTE 
has given effective leadership in the activities 
which the Commission has sponsored. 

Another significant cooperative relationship 
is that which the Commission has enjoyed with 
the respective state departments of education. 
Through the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification a close liaison has been developed. 
The Commission has sought, through its activ- 
ities, to provide the state authorities with 
professional sanctions for the application of the 
legal authority with reference to teaching stand- 
ards and services. Evidence of this close work- 
ing relationship is apparent in the fact that the 
National Association of State Directors of Teach- 
er Education and Certification, in 1949, insti- 
tuted the practice of holding its annual meet- 
ing in connection with the Commission's annual 
national conference. Further, the NASDTEC 
has established regional organizations which 
meet annually in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s regional conferences in the respective 
areas. The state certification officers have co- 
operated in many of the studies and publications 
of the Commission. The annual study of 
teacher supply and demand in the United States 
is made posible through the coordinating work 
of the respective state certification officers. These 
Officers collect the data from each of the insti- 
tutions preparing teachers in their respective 
states and make these data available for the 
annual study of teacher supply-demand. In 
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addition, the publication (jointly sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Commis- 
sion), Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States, which 
hereafter is to be issued annually, is made 
possible through the cooperation of the state 
certification officers. The state certification of- 
cers have for years been in the forefront in 
efforts to upgrade requirements for teachers and 
to resist pressures to certificate substandard 
teachers. One of the chief objectives of the 
Commission's work is to rally all teachers in 
support of the state legal agencies in achieving 
these aims. 


Role of the State and Local Commissions 


The Commission, in carrying out the tasks 
assigned to it by the profession, can speak only 
as it is authorized to do so by the more than 
one million teachers engaged in teaching. Thus, 
its work must center around stimulation of pro- 
cedures by which the members of the teaching 
profession can study, form opinions, and express 
judgments about standards. The democratic 
nature of the Commission’s work dictates that 
it find a medium to channel teacher opinion 
from every part of the United States. Conse- 
quently, shortly after its creation, each state 
education association was requested to establish 
a parallel committee or commission, charged 
with functions similar to those assigned to the 
Commission at the national level. To date, 45 
such commissions have been established in 42 
states, the District of Columbia (two commit- 
tees), and Hawaii. Table I contains a listing of 
states in which such commissions have been es- 
tablished. In at least three states (Mississippi, 
Nebraska, and Tennessee) the functions of a 
state TEPS committee have been assigned to an- 
other organization. Within the states where 
TEPS commissions have been established hun- 
dreds of committees or commissions of local 
education associations have been created and 
charged with parallel functions. Generally, 
both state and local commissions are referred 
to as teacher education and professional stand- 
ards (TEPS) committees or commissions. The 
work of these commissions has had great impact 
upon the professional-standards movement. The 
state commissions have been instrumental in 
creating an awareness among teachers of the 
relationship between standards and teacher wel- 
fare. They have been instrumental in upgrad- 
ing certification requirements within states. They 
have cooperated with institutions in the im- 
provement of teacher-education programs. They 
have worked closely with advisory councils on 
teacher education in the 24 states in which such 
councils exist. They have stimulated the or- 


ganizing and conducting of professional growth 
programs. 


They have been especially effective 
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in developing statewide teacher-recruitment pro- 
grams. They have sponsored studies of problems 
related to professional standards such as cer- 
tification, teachers’ salaries, tenure, and retire- 
ment policies. The very heart of the Commis- 
sion’s program of activities is centered in the 
work of these parallel state committees and 
commissions and their cooperating local organi- 
zations. 


Role of Advi Councils on Teacher 
Education pay So me el 


Long before the creation of the Commission 
and of parallel state commissions, state depart- 
ments of education, in answer to the need for 
developing professional sanction for the appli- 
cation of the legal authority delegated to them, 
sought some procedure by which standards for 
teacher preparation and certification could be 
democratically and cooperatively formulated. 
While many states used temporary committees 
for this purpose, the major procedure which 
developed was the formation of what has come 
to be typically called state advisory councils on 
teacher education and certification. The first of 
these was developed in Kentucky in 1933. Coun- 
cils now exist in 24 states. 

State advisory councils and state commissions 
on teacher education and certification work 
cooperatively and serve to supplement and 
strengthen each other. Advisory councils are 
extra-legal advisory committees to state depart- 
ments of education. Their chief functions 
have to do with the technical aspects of deriv- 
ing certification requirements and teacher-edu- 
cation programs and of carrying on continuous 
studies regarding needs in teacher education. 
Typically these councils consist of representatives 
from the state departments of education, the 
teacher-education institutions, and segments of 
the teaching profession. 

State TEPS commissions serve primarily as 
media for the participation of every member 
of the teaching profession in a study of the 
need for and necessity of standards and the 
recommending of action programs to state edu- 
cation associations. In other words, the great 
function of the state commissions, insofar as 
they are related to advisory councils, is to mobil- 
ize every-member opinion and support behind 
the state legal authorities in the application of 
standards. In about six states the TEPS com- 
mission serves in a dual capacity, discharging 
both the function of the state commission and 
of an advisory council. Likewise, in at least 
three states, the advisory council attempts to 
serve this dual role. 


Range of Commission Activities 


Since the Commission’s work centers primarily 
around the developing of an awareness among 





TABLE I 


Srares Havinc Com™Mutsstons or COMMITTEES ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
SPONSORED BY THE STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NAME OF COMMISSION, DATE ESTABLISHED, 


State 


Alabama’ 
Arizona’ 


Arkansas’ 
California’ * 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware’ 
District of 
Columbia 


Florida’ 
Georgia’ 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois® 


Indiana 
lowa* 
Kansas* 
Kentucky’ 


Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan® 
Minnesota’? 

M ississippi® 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska‘ 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico* 


New York? 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma’ 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina’ 


South Dakota 
Tennessee* 
Texas* 

Utah’ 
Virginia’ 
Washington’ 
West Virginia* 
Wisconsin’ 


Wyoming 


AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS! 


Name of Commission 


Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

Arkansas Teacher Welfare-Professional Standards Committee 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Teacher Education Committee 

Professional Standards Commission 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

District of Columbia Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (white) 

Columbian Education Association of District of Columbia 
(Negro) 

Professional Standards and Ethics Committee 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Educational Policies Committee 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


Committee on Recruitment and Standards 

Committee on Professional Standards 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Commission on Teacher Training and Professional Standards 

None 

Commission on Teacher 
Standards 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

None 

In process of being organized 

Long Time Planning Committee 

Commission on Teacher Education 
Standards 

Committee on Teacher Education and Certification 

Professional Services Committee 

Professional Welfare Committee 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Commission on Teacher Education and Certification 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


Education and Professional 


and Professional 


Commission on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commission 

None 

Committee for Improving Educational Services 

Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

Professional Standards and Teacher Education Committee 

Teacher Education and Professional Standards Committee 

Committee on Teacher Education 

Commission on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards 

Teacher Education and Professional Standards Committee 


Number 
Date of 
Established Members 
1948 18 
6 
20 
1948 33 
1944 8 
6 
1949 12 
14 
14 
9 
1949 19 
1930 15-25 
1948 6 
1950 21 
1951 21 
1945 30 
19438 8 
1950 33 
1949 5 
1941 ll 
1947 5 
1948 8 
1950 17 
1946 5 
1952 
1938 10 
1948 14 
1935 10 
18 
1949 7 
7 
1947 22 
1949 17 
1948 15 
24 
1951 15 
6 
1943 6 
9 
1948 19 
1947 8 
1948 28 
1950 12 
10 


1 Information compiled by National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, from 
state education associations. 

* States having an advisory council on teacher education and certification. 

* Sponsored jointly by state education agency and state education association serves functions of council 


and commission. 


* California is in the process of changing the structure of its TEPS committee. Mississi- -‘ and Tennessee 


and 


education associations } 
Professional St 


tly sponsor teacher education council. Nebraska Commission on ''eacher Education 
rds merged with Nebraska Council on Teacher Education in 195!. 
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teachers of the relationship of high standards 
to professional status, the nature of its activities 
necessarily must be many-pronged. These may 
be enumerated as follows: the sponsoring of 
national and regional conferences, the stimulat- 
ing of research, the conducting of studies, the 
providing of consultative services, the issuing 
of policy statements, the financing and dissemi- 
nating of pertinent publications. 

National Conferences. Since its creation in 
1946 the Commission has sponsored annually a 
national conference devoted to some pressing 
problem in the area of professional standards. 
Participants in these conferences have been key 
leaders from the teaching profession, from state 
departments of education, from teacher-pre- 
paring institutions of all types, and from out- 
standing lay organizations. The Chautauqua 
Conference in 1946 was devoted to the crisis 
in teaching. The Oxford Conference in 1947 
was devoted to the improvement of teaching. 
The Bowling Green Conference in 1948 pro- 
vided, for the first time, an opportunity for the 
teaching profession to state its concepts regard- 
ing the preservice education of teachers. The 
New Hampshire conference in 1949 provided an 
opportunity for the derivation of guiding prin- 
ciples for the organization and administration 
of professionally sound, in-service growth pro- 
grams for teachers. The Indiana Conference 
in 1950 brought the profession to grips for the 
first time with the problem of defining criteria 
for the evaluation of institutions which prepare 
teachers. The Palo Alto Conference in 1951 
was devoted to a study of the role of education 
in the total security of the nation. The Kala- 
mazoo Conference in 1952 was devoted to evalu- 
ating progress and charting the future of teacher 
education, in an effort to strengthen the prep- 
aration of teachers in the light of current crit- 
icisms of schools and the emerging demands 
growing out of the national and international 
crises. The findings of the national conferences 
of the Commission are disseminated widely 
among the profession by two extensive media: 
first, through a series of annual follow-up 
regional conferences; and second, through the 
publication of conference proceedings. 

Regional Conferences. Annually since 1947 
the Commission has conducted eight regional 
conferences, distributed geographically in such 
manner that representatives from every state 
may participate. Each annual series of regional 
conferences has involved about 1,000 key leaders 
of the profession. The two broad purposes of 


these regional conferences have been: first, the 
transmitting of the findings of the preceding 
national conference to the profession-at-large, 
through state associations and state and local 
TEPS commissions; second, the formulation by 
state delegations of action programs to improve 
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standards within the respective states. These 
regional conferences have had marked influence 
upon the movement to raise standards in the 
several states. They have provided effective 
means by which the findings of national con- 
ferences can be made available to local leaders 
throughout the United States, and by which the 
thinking of teachers at the local level can be 
directed to the Commission for implementation 
nationwide. 

Stimulation of Research. With its limited 
finances the Commission is able to undertake 
directly only a limited number of research 
studies each year. In order to assist in providing 
the profession with vital facts concerning the 
several areas of professional standards, the Com- 
mission has sought to encourage other organiza- 
tions and institutions to conduct research re- 
garding specific problems. The chief means 
through which the Commission has been able 
to stimulate such research has been by the 
suggesting of appropriate problems for doctoral 
studies. Some of the studies undertaken have 
been: reciprocity in teacher certification among 
the states, selective admission requirements in 
teacher-education institutions, teacher supply 
and demand in particular states, projection of 
teacher needs within particular states, analysis 
of teacher-education facilities within states. 

Studies. The Commission has sponsored di- 
rectly a number of studies dealing with prob- 
lems concerning which there was pressing need 
for accurate data. Since 1948 the Commission 
has sponsored an annual study of teacher supply 
and demand in the United States, under the 
direction of Ray C. Maul. The 1952 report of 
this study constitutes the fifth consecutive annual 
report which has made available to the profession 
accurate data concerning the number of teach- 
ers prepared and the number of teachers needed. 
Prior to the inauguration of these studies, the 
profession was without accurate data concerning 
these important problems. The reasonable 
balance of supply and demand in a given pro- 
fession is one of the major keys to the achieve- 
ment of professional status. Without knowing 
the exact facts concerning supply and demand, 
any profession will experience cycles of over- 
supply and under-supply which will create 
an undesirable instability within the profession. 
The Commission's efforts have been directed 
toward achieving a reasonable balance between 
the number of teachers who are prepared an- 
nually and the number of positions available 
to them. The annual studies of teacher supply- 
demand have had a great influence upon this 
vital problem. 

Consultative Services. Within the framework 
of its limited resources, the Commission has 
provided to state commissions and state educa- 
tion associations consultative services in the 
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areas of professional standards. These services 
have been available for statewide leadership 
conferences. Also, the Commission has provided 
consultative services in the development of state- 
wide certification-revision programs in some 
ten states. In some instances such services have 
been provided to teacher-education intitutions 
and to local associations and commissions. In 
1952-53 an attempt will be made to expand con- 
sultative services to the profession by scheduling 
a maximum of ten statewide conferences for 
which consultative services and materials will 
be provided. 

Policy Statements. Early in its work it be- 
came apparent to the Commission that one of 
the major functions it could perform for the 
profession was to issue, periodically, policy state- 
ments which would suggest sound procedures 
regarding pressing problems relating to profes- 
sional standards. The first of the policy state- 
ments dealt with professional salary scheduling. 
The influence of this statement has been de- 
scribed above. Succeeding statements have been 
concerned with principles regarding the organiz- 
ing and conducting of in-service programs, the 
certification of teachers, the organizing and con- 
ducting of conversion programs for the prep- 
aration of elementary teachers, and selective 
admission to teacher-education programs. These 
policy statements have been widely circulated 
throughout the profession and have influenced 
adherence to sound professional practices. 

Publications. The development of a body 
of professional literature in the professional 
standards field has been one of the Commission's 
chief means of furthering the work assigned to it. 
These publications may be classified as (1) 
regular, (2) annual, (3) those relating to specific 
problems, and (4) miscellaneous. Regular pub- 
lications of the Commission are The Journal 
of Teacher Education and the Newsletter. Pub- 
lication of The Journal of Teacher Education, 
a quarterly, was begun in March, 1950. It is 
the only national professional journal devoted 
exclusively to the interests of teacher education. 
The Journal has been widely and favorably 
received and is exerting a sound influence in 
the improvement of teacher-education programs. 
The Newsletter of the Commission is published 
quarterly and is distributed to 5,000 leaders 
of the profession. Annual publications of the 
Commission are the study of Teacher Supply 
and Demand in the United States, 5,000 copies 
of which are published in book form and dis- 
tributed to college libraries, to teacher-education 
personnel, to state departments of education, 
and to state education associations. In addition, 
several thousand reprints of an abstract of the 
study are distributed widely among members 
of the profession each year. In 1951-52 the 
Commission, in cooperation with the U. S. Office 


of Education, began the publication of an 
annual volume, entitled A Manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements for School Personnel in the 
United States. This publication brings together, 
for the first time, the detailed requirements for 
every teaching position in the 48 states and the 
several territorial jurisdictions of the United 
States. Studies published from time to time 
include the teacher supply and demand study, 
published annually, interstate reciprocity in 
teacher-education certification, an abstract of 
a study of accreditation of teacher-preparing 
institutions, and supply and demand as related 
to college teachers. In addition, the Commission 
publishes from time to time materials having 
to do with special problems. Examples of this 
type of publication are: Post-Baccalaureate Pro- 
grams for the Preparation of Elementary Teach- 
ers, Conversion Programs for the Preparation of 
Elementary Teachers, Teacher Selective Recruit- 
ment Programs, reprints of articles in The 
Journal of Teacher Education, and “The Eight- 
State Reciprocity Compact.” 


Looking Forward 

At the beginning of this progress report, it 
was pointed out that the profession faced two 
developments of great import during 1951-52. 
One was a development negative in nature, the 
other positive. The profession must be greatly 
concerned with these two developments during 
1952-53 and thereafter. They are the implica- 
tions of the national emergency and the creation 
of an accrediting procedure for teacher educa- 
tion. 

The current national emergency, with its 
threat of war and with the mobilization of man- 
power to meet the threat, is having inevitable 
impacts upon the schools and upon teaching. 
Demands developed rather heavily in some states 
during 1951-52 to lower standards in order to 
secure an adequate supply of elementary teach- 
ers. These pressures will be intensified in 1952- 
58. If the profession yields again to these de- 
mands, there is no doubt that we shall see a 
return to the unstable conditions which impelled 
the migration of thousands of teachers during 
World War II years. The teaching profession 
must face earnestly and resolutely the question 
of whether it will again acquiesce in a resump- 
tion of the policy of wholesale issuance of emer- 
gency certificates to substandard teaching per- 
sonnel. If it does, there appears to be no means 
by which a debacle such as that which occurred 
during the last war can be prevented. Only 
unified resistance to this movement will prevent 
a comparable calamity. But resistance alone is 
not the answer to the problem. Resistance is 
the negative approach. Positive action is essen- 
tial along several lines. The profession must 
exert every effort to enlist for teacher prepara- 
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tion an adequate number of young people to 
meet the needs of the schools for new teachers. 
The Commission urges state education associa- 
tions, state and local TEPS commissions, and 
local asssociation committees to develop sound 
professional programs of selective teacher iden- 
tification and recruitment. 

The profession must overcome the reluctance 
to keep the public fully informed concerning 
the expanding needs of the schools and the nec- 
essary financial support. These are unpleasant 
facts and, as costs mount, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for school personnel to present to the 
people the blunt realities of the situation. Any 
other approach, however, will serve neither pub- 
lic nor professional welfare. Acceptance by the 
profession of a bargain-basement concept of edu- 
cation shows short-sighted policy. 

Finally, it is incumbent upon the profession 
to speak out consistently and vigorously against 
the dangers to children of the employment of 
unqualified teachers. The employment of un- 
qualified teachers will be tolerated by parents 
only as they are led to believe that such teachers 
can do their children no harm. The truth is 
that teaching is potentially at once the most 
fruitful and the most dangerous of all occupa- 
tions. The unqualified teacher can mark and 
scar a child beyond remedy. If must be made 
known to parents that this is a calculated risk 
which they assume when they accept the emer- 
gency certificate evil; that it is poor economy 
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to submit their children to such a hazard. 

The creation of the National Council of Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education marks a vast 
surge toward maturity for the teaching profes- 
sion. But its creation is one step only. Ahead 
lies the difficult task of developing council pro- 
cedures so that it may function democratically, 
with fairness and with justice toward all who 
are concerned with accrediting of teacher educa- 
tion. The development of such procedures is a 
process which must enlist the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of all segments of the profession. The 
creation of the Council constitutes only an op- 
portunity for the profession. The consummation 
of its promise is a task of immense proportions 
for the profession for the future. 


On a Note of Optimism 


As the Commission looks forward, it is im- 
pelled to end this progress report to the profes- 
sion on a note of optimism. The gains of the 
past six years are abundant proof that the teach- 
ing profession itself can achieve professional 
status through its effort to fix high standards for 
its members. There is now generally an aware- 
ness of this fact among leaders and the rank- 
and-file members of the profession. The same 
cooperative, vigorous, and progressive action 
which has characterized the professional-stand- 
ards movement in the last six years can guaran- 
ee that the future will be even more productive 
than the past. 





With the Researchers 


Douglas é Scates 


INVESTIGATIONS OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 


David G. Ryans and Edwin Wandt 


Fo. the past four years the staff of 
the Teacher Characteristics Study, a pro- 
ject sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and subsidized by The 
Grant Foundation,' has been engaged in 
a number of related researches aimed at 
a better understanding of the nature and 
organization of the personal and social 
characteristics of teachers. As a guide 
to this work, two principal objectives 
have been seengiiek: 

I. The identification and analysis of 

tterns of teacher behavior. With the 
intention of better understanding the or- 
ganization of teacher behavior, answers 
to such questions as the following are 
being sought: Do teacher behaviors fall 
into discernible patterns? What is the 
nature of such patterns? Are different 
patterns characteristic of different groups 
of teachers? 

Il. The development of materials use- 
ful for the prediction of teacher behav- 
ior. On the assumption that character- 
istic patterns of teacher behavior are 
identifiable, a second objective of the 
study is the development of materials for 
estimating the likelihood that a given 
student will demonstrate a_ particular 
pattern of teaching behavior. 

With these goals in mind a number of 
related researches have been undertaken. 
One study had to do with the determina- 
tion of “critical incidents,” or critical 


1 The central office of the Teacher Character- 
istics Study is maintained in the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Teacher observations, 
however, have been conducted in various com- 
munities throughout the United States. 





In line with the desire to bring before 
readers of this section accounts of major 
studies which are under way in the field 
of teacher education, David Ryans, well 
known for his continuing research on the 
qualifications of teachers, was invited to 
report on his recent work. 

Studies such as those described here 
represent fundamental research; they con- 
tribute richly to our understanding of 
the teaching process as an expression of 
teacher personality, and subsequently to 
our ability to sense needs, define goals, and 
improve methods in the better prepara- 
tion, selection, and guidance of teachers. 
—Douglas E. Scates. 











behaviors of teachers, suggested by per- 
sons closely associated with teaching. 
Other studies have involved extensive 
and intensive classroom observation of 
teachers, aimed at an understanding of 
significant patterns of teacher behavior, 
and pupil behavior reflecting teacher be- 
havior. Still other projects have been 
concerned with surveys of teacher activi- 
ties, geen attitudes, and educa- 
tional viewpoints, through the use of 
self-report vt. Some 25 paper-and- 
pencil instruments have been developed 
and analyzed in an effort to identify in- 
dividuals characterized by particular pat- 
terns of personal or social behavior. Of 
this group of studies, several will be 
briefly described in the following sec- 
tions. Some of these have not yet been 
published elsewhere. 
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RESEARCH 


A Study of Critical Behaviors 
of Teachers 


In seeking definitions of aspects of 
teacher behavior which could be used as 
a criterion, several sources have been 
used. One such source * was an investi- 
gation by a member of the staff which 
reported specific examples of teacher be- 
haviors as recounted by persons actively 
engaged in teaching or in preparation 
for teaching. The procedure, as devel- 
oped and utilized during the past five 
years by the American Institute of Re 
search, is commonly referred to as the 
critical incidents technique. 

The procedure followed by the Teach- 
er Characteristics Study consisted of col- 
lecting analytical reports of especially 
effective or ineffective classroom behav- 
iors of teachers, from individuals who 
were closely associated and well ac- 
quainted with the teaching process, 1.e., 
supervisors, training teachers, students in 
methods-of-teaching courses, public 
school teachers, student practice teachers, 
and school principals. These reports of 
critical incidents in teaching supplied 
the detailed data from which a list of 
critical requirements was developed. (A 
critical requirement was defined as any 
observable teacher behavior or activity 
which might make the difference between 
success and failure in teaching.) The 
approach intentionally omitted those as- 
pects of teaching that seem to be carried 
out in an acceptable manner by prac 
tically all teachers. It included only 
those behaviors that seemed to differen- 
tiate between extreme groups. 

The reported critical behaviors of 
teachers were classifiable into three major 
categories: (1) personal qualities, (2) 
professional qualities, and (3) soctal 
qualities, with a number of sub-categories 
under each of these headings. These 
sub-classifications related to such traits of 
the teacher as self-control-impatience, 
and alertness-dullness, under personal 
qualities; businesslike-unsystematic, and 
ability to get student response vs. lack of 





2 Jensen, Alfred C. “Determining Critical 
Requiremeuts for Teachers.” Journal of Ex- 
rimental Education. September, 1951. 20: 
9-85. 
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ability to obtain student response, under 
professional qualities; and sympathetic- 
unsympathetic, democratic-authoritarian, 
and commending-disapproving, under 
social qualities. 

These categories and subcategories of 
critical behaviors of teachers provided, 
in part, the empirical basis for the later 
development of the Observation Blank, 
employed in subsequent studies of class- 
room activities. 


Factors of Observed Teacher Behavior 


Two other studies by the project staff 
were concerned with factorial analyses of 
the observed behaviors of elementary 
school and secondary school teachers. 
The purpose of these studies was to seek 
an answer to the question, “Into what 
kinds of patterns do the observed be- 
haviors of elementary and secondary 
school teachers fall?” 

For this purpose, an Observation 
Blank was constructed after an extensive 
review of the literature and a study of 
critical incidents in elementary and sec- 
ondary school teacher behaviors. Records 
made on the Observation Blanks by the 
observers were intended to be objective 
estimates of specific behaviors rather 
than reflections of value judgments; it 
was not expected that they would direct- 
ly reveal the “good” or “poor” teachers. 
Each teacher was rated on each item of 
teacher behavior (e.g., fair-partial, re- 
sponsive-aloof, etc.) without regard, inso- 
far as possible, to whether fairness, par- 
tiality, responsiveness, or aloofness, were 
“good” or “bad” traits. A glossary de- 
scribing, in terms of behavior, the mean- 
ing of each behavior dimension accom- 
panied the Observation Blank. The 
observers were thoroughly trained in the 
use of the glossary and the Observation 
Blank prior to the collection of the 
essential data. 

Factor analysis* of the elementary 
school teacher behaviors resulted in five 
oblique (correlated) factors: (1) a factor 
referring to pupil participation and orig- 





3 Ryans, David G., “A Study of Criterion Data 
—A Factor Analysis of Teacher Behavior in the 
Elementary School.” (To be published in the 


Autumn 1952 issue of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement.) 
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inality and open-mindedness on the part 
of the teacher; (2) a factor referring to 
controlled pupil activity and “business- 
like” teacher behavior; (3) a factor in- 
volving sympathetic understanding and 
fairness and composure on the part of 
the teacher; (4) a factor relating to 
teacher sociability; and (5) a factor relat- 
ing to the outward appearance of the 
teacher. 

The analysis of the secondary school 
teacher behaviors * resulted in six factors: 
(1) a factor relating to sociability and 
sympathetic understanding and fairness 
on the part of the teacher; @) a factor 
relating to responsibility and “business- 
like” behavior of the teacher; (3) a fac- 
tor contributed to principally by pupil 
behaviors and involving roar participa- 
tion and controlled pupil activity; (4) a 
factor not clearly defined, but apparently 
reflecting reactiveness on the part of the 
teacher as opposed to calmness and com- 

ure; (5) a factor relating to original- 
ity and open-mindedness on the part of 
the teacher; and (6) a factor relating to 
the outward appearance of the teacher 

—_ the intercorrelations between 
the factors were high and suggested that 
the number of factors describing teacher 
behaviors could be reduced. Although 
the elementary and secondary school fac- 
tors do not duplicate each other entirely, 
they are generally similar and it is be- 
lieved that three correlated factors may 
serve satisfactorily to describe teacher 
behaviors at both levels. These are (1) 
a factor contributed to by understand- 
ing, friendliness, and responsiveness on 
the part of the teacher; (2) a factor 
contributed to by systematic and respon- 
sible teacher behavior; and (3) a factor 
contributed to by the teacher's stimulat- 
ing and original behavior. Studies of 
these three factors show somewhat differ- 
ent relationships in the elementary and 
secondary school situations. Factors | 
and $ are most highly correlated in the 
elementary school situation, with factor 
2 being relatively independent. How- 


*Ryans, David G., and Wandt, Edwin. “A 
Factor Analysis of Observed Teacher Behavior 
in the Schools.” (To be published 


in the Winter 1952 issue of and 
Psychological Measurement.) 


ever, in the secondary school situation, 
factors 2 and 3 are most highly related, 
factor | being relatively independent. 
Conditions Associated with Elementary 
School Teacher Behaviors 

It was the pur of this research * to 
investigate conditions that might be re- 
lated to teacher behavior. The condi- 
tions Ere were: (1) the school 
system in which the teacher was em- 
ployed; (2) socio-economic status of the 
neighborhood in which the school was 
located; (3) amount of college training 
of the teacher; (4) amount of teaching 
experience; (5) marital status; (6) score 
on each scale of the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule (Active, Vigorous or 
Masculine, Impulsive, Dominant, Stable, 
Sociable, and Reflective) ; (7) the extent 
of the teacher’s agreement with his prin- 
cipal on responses to the Educational 
Viewpoint Inquiry. 

The results indicated that, for the 
teachers studied, the conditions named 
were not closely associated with observed 
teacher behavior. Amount of teaching 
experience did seem to be a condition of 
some importance. There was a tendency 
for teachers with five to nine years of 
experience to be significantly higher with 
respect to the criterion behavior scores 
than teachers with lesser or greater 
amounts of experience. Similarly, there 
was a tendency for at least three of the 
scales measured by the Thurstone Tem- 
perament Schedule to distinguish be- 
tween criterion groups on several of the 
factors. The Dominant, Sociable, and 
Impulsive scales seemed to be most dis- 
criminating. 

Marital status, school system in which 
the teacher was employed, amount of 
college training, extent of agreement of 
the teacher’s educational viewpoints with 
those of his principal, and other condi- 
tions did not appear to be related to the 
teacher behavior data. 


5 Ryans, David G. “A Study of the Extent 
of Association of Certain Professional and Per- 
sonal Data with Judged Effectiveness of Teacher 
Behavior.” Journal of Experimental Education. 
September, 1951. 20:67-77. 
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RESEARCH 


Studies of Teachers’ Attitudes 


Several studies have been concerned 
with better understanding of teachers’ 
attitudes toward the various groups of 

rsons met in the schools. These groups 
included teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, pupils, parents, and non-teaching 
employees. Scales, constructed for meas- 
uring teachers’ attitudes toward these 
groups, were used for several purposes: 
(1) study of the interrelationships of the 
attitudes; (2) study of the relationships 
between teachers’ attitudes and other 
conditions such as experience and grade 
level taught; (3) study of relationships 
between teachers’ verbalized attitudes 
and ratings by their principal. 

Results of three factor analyses * indi- 
cated that teachers’ attitudes toward per- 
sons contacted in the schools form three 
rather clearly defined factors: (1) a fac- 
tor related to teachers’ attitudes toward 
pupils; (2) a factor related to teachers’ 
attitudes toward administrators and su- 
pervisors; and (3) a factor related to 
teachers’ attitudes toward other teachers 
and non-teaching employees of the 
schools. These may be characterized as 
attitudes toward subordinate groups, at- 
titudes toward superior groups, and atti- 
tudes toward peer groups. 

Elementary school teachers were found 
to be significantly more favorable than 
secondary school teachers in several atti- 
tude areas, particularly on scales measur- 
ing attitude toward subordinates. Atti- 
tudes appear to be relatively unrelated to 
years of teaching experience. 


Educational Viewpoints of Teachers 


Several studies were conducted with 
the purpose of better understanding the 
nature and relationships of educational 
viewpoints held by teachers. For esti- 
mating the teachers’ educational view- 
points, or philosophy, an Educational 
Viewpoints Inquiry was developed. The 
Inquiry consisted of a number of items 





6 Wandt, Edwin. “The Measurement and An- 


alysis of Teachers’ Attitudes.” California Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. January, 1952. 
3:10-13. 
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referring to matters of curriculum organ- 
ization, pupil participation (in class 
planning and Sewell; pupil achieve- 
ment standards, teacher administrative 
responsibilities, and parent participation 
in the school program. 

Elementary and _ secondary school 
forms of the Inquiry were administered 
in summer session classes of ten teacher- 
education institutions in nine different 
states. Intercorrelations between the 
responses of elementary and secondary 
school teachers were separately obtained 
and factor analyses completed. In each 
case, six centroid factors were extracted 
and rotated to oblique simple structure. 
The factor patterns were generally simi- 
lar, but not identical for the elementary 
and secondary school groups. Intercor- 
relations between the —— factors 
were relatively high and suggested that 
while several clusters of viewpoints were 
statistically isolable, the most significant 
data relative to an individual teacher 
probably could be gained from items 
(viewpoints) having to do with accept- 
ance or rejection of subject-matter- 
centered teaching and emphasis upon 
academic standards. 

Prediction Studies 

One of the major interests of the staff 
has been the prediction of teachers atti- 
tudes, educational viewpoints, and class- 
room behaviors through the use of psy- 
chometric devices. The past four years 
have been primarily devoted to research 
basic to this problem, including the de- 
vising of some 25 different tests and 
schedules and the gathering of classroom 
observations on several thousand teach- 
ers. Although these phases of the re- 
search are not yet completed, prediction 
studies have been begun using teachers’ 
attitudes, educational viewpoints, and 
classroom behaviors as the criteria and 
items from the various tests as predictors. 
Incomplete results thus far available sug- 
gest that efforts in this direction may be 
successful. During the next two years 
the major effort of the Study will be 
made in this general area. 








Browsing Through the Bookshelves 


Administration 

Practical Applications of Democratic Adminis- 
tration edited by Clyde M. Campbell (New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1952, 
$3.00) is one of the “Living Series” under the 
editorship of H. H. Remmers, who says in his 
foreword, “The democratic personality and so- 
ciety are more viable than the authoritarian 
personality and society. Just as change is the 
only constant in a dynamic society, so the demo- 
cratic way of life is a process of constant ad- 
justment, through participation and consent, 
to the revolutionary changes that its own tech- 
nology have brought and are bringing to society. 
There is, happily, both clinical and experimental 
evidence to support the conclusion that democ- 
racy is more constructive, less frustrating, and 
less generative of conflict and maladjustment 
than authoritarian organizations.” 

From this premise Mr. Campbell begins, stat- 
ing his purpose as providing help for adminis- 
trators and prospective administrators in seeing 
the role education must play in furtherance of 
desirable human relationships, adding mean- 
ings and new interpretations to the concept of 
educational leadership in a free society, and 
describing possible ways of putting educational 
programs into action in public school settings. 

The concept of democracy conceived by the 
editor and authors of the various chapters is 
something more than a political form of govern- 
ment; it is conceived as a way of life “in which 
one and all participate in the development of 
values, procedures, and laws that govern the 
relationships of human beings.” 

The book is divided into three parts with a 
total of 13 chapters. Part I is concerned with 
educational leadership in a free society and 
has as associate authors G. Robert Koopman, 
J. Allan Beegle, C. P. Loomis, and Milton 
Rokeach. Part II presents some applications 
of democratic educational leadership. The as- 
sociate authors in this part are Edgar L. Grim, 
Stuart Openlander, Earnest R. Britton, Virgil 
M. Rogers, Benton Yates, Herman L. Shibler, 
and Roy Alexander. Part III makes some com- 
ments on the future of democratic administra- 
tion, with suggestions on the preparation of 
administrators, and forecasts as to the future 
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of democratic procedures in educational lead- 
ership. 

In Part Il, democratic administration experi- 
ments are reported. There are chapters dealing 
with school and community development, ap- 
proaching a new administrative position, the 
operation of groups in the community situa- 
tion, in-service education in operation, the com- 
munity and school cooperation through a visiting 
teacher service, the community approach to 
family education, and evaluation as a technique 
of democratic administration. This part re- 
ports studies and experiments conducted in 
Michigan but the spots selected are so repre- 
sentative that conclusions drawn might well 
apply in most any school-community situation. 

In spite of the pedantic language and the 
rather difficult reading style used in the writing, 
the book has a human appeal which makes 
it not only attractive as a textbook, for which 
it was designed, but as a general reference man- 
ual for administrators. Its emphasis is on edu- 
cational administration but the principles 
evolved are those currently being experimented 
with in government agencies, business organiza- 
tions, and commercial programs. Many educa- 
tional leadership teachers will find in the book 
a good exposition of democratic administration, 
with contrasts drawn between the pseudo-demo- 
cratic, the autocratic, and the truly democratic 
procedures. The examples are drawn from 
some of the newer fields of educational en- 
deavors. Its major usefulness may be in the 
training of educational administrators, both in 
academic and in-service or internship programs. 
—Ivan B. Stafford. 


Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951, 
$3.75). 

Mr. Tead has not written a book expressly 
for school administrators, but anyone interested 
in the administration of schools will find in this 
thoughtful discussion of the nature of adminis- 
tration in a democratic society many stimulating 
and valuable observations. 

There is form and substance in administration, 
and in a technological society forms and tech- 
niques sometimes capture too much attention. 
The author imparts a philosophical background 
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that brings the substance of administration 
back into focus. It is evident that this treat- 
ment of a subject that needs much more at- 
tention springs from the authority of insight and 
practical experience. Mr. Tead has had a 
wealth of experience in business and education, 
and his reflections are tempered by an unusual 
philosophical consideration of the subject. 
The Art of Administration sharply points up 
the responsibilities of those directing the activ- 
ities of other people. This responsibility as- 
sumes greater importance as our technological 
society becomes more complex, and Mr. Tead 
carefully points out that, as educators have 
known for a long time, the most productive 
person is always part of the group situation 
which encourages the greatest individual ex- 
pression and development.—Joseph F. Blake, Jr. 


Schools and Society 


Schools and Our Democratic Society (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951, $3.50) appears 
to be a timely book for those who are increas- 
ingly concerned with the current conflicts in edu- 
cation. Under the advisory editorship of John 
Guy Fowlkes, the contributions to this volume 
reflect a searching inquiry of progressive and 
traditional practices in a straightforward manner 
which any reader should find informative. 

Unimpeded by unnecessary professional jar- 
gon, this book contains a vivid description of 
the school in contemporary American life. While 
at times a more complete analysis seems neces- 
sary, the task which the authors have set for 
themselves is a gigantic one. They are con- 
cerned with such diverse parts of the modern 
school as current practices now recognized as 
official controls throughout the country, as well 
as those unofficial controls of the school which 
have been identified. Some attention is given 
to the teacher's role in school policy, organiza- 
tion, and administration, and the social demands 
of a democratic society on the school and on 
school leadership. 

The contributions of M. H. Willing, John Guy 
Fowlkes, Edward A. Krug, Russell T. Gregg, 
and Clifford S. Liddle are of special interest 
in that their writings reflect the school and 
society course of the professional core program 
at the University of Wisconsin's School of 
Education. While the writings have grown out 
of this professional course, these summaries 
cannot be said to constitute the course. The 
chapters represent years of exploration, con- 
stant pursuit of discussions on current prob- 
lems, critical observations, and experiences of 
students and professors. The book is a re- 
minder of the urgency of educational problems 
requiring identification and solution by teachers 
who possess a social conscience.—Willinda 
Savage. 
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Child Study 


Ruth Strang’s third edition of An Intro- 
duction to Child Study (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1951, $4.75) represents an 
ascending spiral form of organization in its 
consideration of characteristic sequences of be- 
havior. Individual differences and causes of 
behavior are discussed with clarity, with em- 
phasis on the “developmental task” approach. 

The sections on how children learn are note- 
worthy, as the material is presented analytically 
and is not intended to be prescriptive. The 
chapters are readable and challenging in the 
provisions for further observation and study of 
children. Miss Strang maintains a certain ob- 
jectivity in presenting the factual information 
in child development, at the same time revealing 
an understanding and sympathy for childhood 
and adolescence. 

The positive emphasis on teaching and learn- 
ing should identify this volume as an appropri- 
ate introductory text in child psychology. Miss 
Strang is primarily interested in those school, 
home, and community influences which are 
conducive to wholesome development through- 
out childhood and adolescence. While un- 
favorable conditions are also considered, the 
contributions of social institutions are discussed 
in relation to suggestions for meeting societal 
responsibilities to young people. For this reason, 
the book should prove useful as a handbook 
for lay groups in child study.—Willinda Savage. 


Science Education 


Harrington Wells, Secondary Science Educa- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952, $4.50). This book, a complement to the 
author's earlier work Elementary Science Educa- 
tion, differs somewhat from the average text 
in the field in that its major emphasis is upon 
the intercorrelation between the sciences in 
the junior-senior high school sequence. Gen- 
eral science, biology, botany, zoology, chemistry, 
and physics are integrated in terms of scientific 
attitudes and concepts. 

An exceptional job has been done in pointing 
up for the science teacher the obligation which 
he has to orientate his teaching, through a 
socialized approach, to the local and world 
community. The organization of a_ subject- 
matter content with regard to activities in and 
beyond the school laboratory is especially help- 
ful to the person who has had little or no 
previous teaching experience. The author con- 
stantly points out that science education should 
be concerned with classroom leadership and 
preparation for post-high school life by also de- 
veloping the basic principles of psychology, 
philosophy, and educational sociology. 

At the end of the text there is a section called 
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Resource Aids in which the author has listed 
the major sources of audio-visual instructional 
materials and scientific supplies and equip- 
ment. An annotated source-list of pamphlets, 
pictures, and posters, as well as magazines use- 
ful in science education, helps make this book 
valuable to the teacher in service as well as 
the teacher in training. Carefully compiled 
professional methods and subject content bibli- 
ographies round out this work in secondary 
science education. 

In all areas except two, one the fault of the 
publisher and the other the author's, the book 
should be rated “excellent.” Unfortunately the 
publisher printed the book on highly glazed 
paper which makes reading difficult, especially 
by artificial light. The book is also a little 
difficult to read due to the author's “scholarly” 
style of writing, a definite conflict with the basic 
philosophy of his work.—Wilmer M. Jenkins. 


Language Arts 

Speech for the Teacher, by Fred S. Sorrenson 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1952, $4.50) , 
is a text for basic speech courses in teachers 
colleges and university schools of education. 
Like many “basic” textbooks it touches upon 
nearly every aspect of oral communication, and 
is intended for those who will take only one 
course in speech as well as for those who will 
go on to more advanced work. 

As the principles of good speech are uni- 
versal, one may question the wisdom of trying 
to tailor them to occuptional groups like busi- 
nessmen, engineers, or teachers. The attempt 
does no harm, however, and the author, in 
addition to displaying ingenuity in relating 
all his topics to the activities of the teacher, 
includes a useful section on the teaching of 
speech that might not find a place in a book 
addressed to a less specialized audience. 

The desire for comprehensiveness has com- 
pelled a disconcertingly compressed presenta- 
tion of some topics, and has led to the inclusion 
of a chapter on speech correction that many 
teachers will consider ill-advised for an element- 
ary textbook. Comprehensiveness is, however, 
on net balance an asset, and readers distressed by 
the sketchy treatment of such topics as public 
speaking may use the numerous footnotes as 
guides to further reading. 

The gravest weaknesses of Speech for the 
Teacher are in style and proportion. A discus- 
sion of “maturity” begins: “Among the most 
beautiful things in the world are mature trees. 
So also among the most beautiful things in the 
world are mature personalities.” The pruning 
of such with elimination of 


vague illustrations that follow the formula, “A 
supervisor said that sincerity was the outstand- 
ing trait of his best teacher,” would have per- 


mitted more extended treatment of complex 
topics. The distribution of space is often puz- 
zling. Chapter 3 on visible communication con- 
tains 37 pages, including 24 lines on how to 
shake hands and 17 on how to sit (head high, 
chin in, back straight, with hips, knees, and 
ankles forming right angles). On the other 
hand, the chapter on voice production contains 
but 20 pages, including two on breathing and 
three on phonation. An acceptable introduction 
to elementary phonetics trails off in a section on 
“Acquiring Acceptable Diction” which consists 
in entirety of advice to consult a dictionary fre- 
quently and to avoid both slovenliness and un- 
due precision. . 

A warm and helpful spirit pervades Professor 
Sorrenson’s book. Teachers will find in it much 
that is useful, and will regret that it is not more 
closely integrated and rigorously edited.—Nor- 
man W. Mattis. 


Tinker, Miles A., Teaching Elementary Read- 
ing (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952, $3.25). Recent months have witnessed the 
publication of several books dealing with reading 
instruction. There is a tendency for them to 
be somewhat repetitive in organization, style, 
and viewpoint. This text, for use in the in- 
service and preservice training of teachers of 
reading, has some unique features in its treat- 
ment of the topic. 

One strength in evidence is the fact that it is 
written in a simple, understandable way but at 
the same time it gives a comprehensive treatment 
of the best principles and practices. The chap- 
ter headings, adequate footnotes, bibliography, 
and chapter summaries increase its value to stu- 
dents inexperienced in classroom teaching and to 
busy teachers. 

The major emphasis is upon the teaching of 
skills in the developmental program. A helpful 
feature is the discussion of skill development 
from grade to grade. Separate chapters deal 
with the development of word recognition, word 
meanings, and comprehension. 

Remedial reading, treated in a separate chap- 
ter, is slanted toward a classroom program and 
is not written for the clinician. The two chap- 
ters dealing with appraisal of growth in reading 
give an annotated list of standardized tests but 
also offer help in other techniques of appraisal. 
Forms are suggested for use in keeping a record 
of a child’s skills and needs in reading. In the 
chapter devoted to a discussion of materials of 
instruction, the author classifies and discusses 
the variety of materials which have becn found 
to be fruitful in reading programs. 

Basic to the entire discussion is the concept 
of individual differences. Suggestions are given 
for determining the needs of a child and for 
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meeting those needs after they have been 
identified. 

This book may be recommended to all who 
are concerned with the teaching of reading in 
the elementary grades.—Carl F. Brown. 


Ruth G. Strickland’s introductory chapters in 
The Language Arts in the Elementary School 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, $3.75) 
contain summaries of research findings which 
should convince those who work with children 
of the relationship of language to other factors 
of growth. The inclusion of research in child 
development is of special value in these chapters, 
as well as the suggestions for ways in which 
growth studies can be translated in terms of 
teaching children. The emphasis on child de- 
velopment is perhaps Miss Strickland’s most 
noteworthy achievement. Some of the values 
which should be expected from this approach 
appear to be lost, however, because of her dual 
obligations to consider language arts and child 
development. 

The distinction between personal and prac- 
tical writing is an interesting one. The chapter 
on “Beginnings of Written Language” offers 
valuable content to teachers in suggesting the 
steps of growth in written language. The dis- 
cussions on dictation and independent writing 
should prove particularly helpful to teachers. 
While this chapter appears to be one of the 
happy combinations of child development and 
the teaching of language, it is limited in the 
discussion of current problems in written lan- 
guage. 

The book contains photographs and samples 
of the language expressions of children in their 
own handwriting. While some of these photo- 
graphs do not always represent the most desira- 
ble practices, they unquestionably provide in- 
teresting pictorial material. The Language Arts 
in the Elementary School should be consulted 
by those who are concerned about the relation- 
ship between the roots of communciation and 
the teaching of the communication arts to young 
children.—Willinda Savage. 


Research in Problem Solving 


Problem Solving Processes of College Students; 
Benjamin S. Bloom and Lois J. Broder (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950, $2.75). 
This monograph reports an exploratory investi- 
gation of the processes involved in the solution 
of problems by students in the College of the 
University of Chicago. The investigators utilized 
the method of “thinking aloud” in which the 
subject was asked to verbalize his mental pro- 
cesses during the experimental sessions. The 
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problems were selected from those used on ex- 
aminations at the University. An analysis of 
protocols from their sample revealed individual 
and group patterns of problem-solving behavior, 
and the authors emphasize the importance of 
personality factors upon the subject’s method 
of success. The investigators attempted to teach 
some of the problem-solving techniques to se- 
lected students who had failed comprehensive 
examinations (both individually and in groups) . 
Although the investigators state that much of 
the evidence is of a subjective nature, they are 
of the opinion that problem-solving remediation 
can be helpful to failing students whose expected 
level of achievement is greater than the attained 
level. 

Problem-solving behavior is one of the most 
crucial areas in human behavior, and although 
this study is methodologically limited it repre- 
sents an attempt to assess these factors in college 
students. Further research with an extension of 
the method to problems encountered in ordinary 
life is needed.—Joseph G. Dawson. 


World Affairs in Universities 


Universities are today inextricably included 
in world affairs, though few of them have 
planned their participation to make it most 
valuable to them or to the agencies and nations 
they serve. Faculty members are called to per- 
manent or temporary employment with govern- 
ment and international agencies, and most cam- 
puses have many foreign students of widely 
varying skills and orientations. To investigate 
the status quo and to see how all this activity 
could be better carried out, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace sponsored an in- 
quiry by eight cooperating universities in which 
faculty committees investigated the present and 
potential roles of the universities. The results 
are presented in a small volume by Howard E. 
Wilson, Universities and World Affairs (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951, $1.00). The survey points up the 
fact that while very significant developments are 
taking place in all the areas under survey, co- 
ordination of the various enterprises is very 
inadequate. There were, for example, in each 
institution, certain duplications and certain fail- 
ures to use resources adequately. 

Part III presents the survey questionnaire 
used by the universities, and it is suitable for 
use by other colleges. Possibly no other form of 
self-examination and study is likely to yield 
greater dividends for individual faculty and in- 
stitutional growth. 





A Review of 
WHATS HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Sixth Biennial School for Executives was 
held at the Michigan State Normal College in 
Ypsilanti, August 17-23. There were in attend- 
ance representatives from 196 member institu- 
tions and related agencies. Members of families 
brought the total to 370. The committee in 
charge was com of President John R. 
Emens, President Dale W. Houk, Dean Forrest 
W. Murphy, and Dr. Edward C. Pomeroy. 

The general program featured discussion, by 
sections, of the following topics: (1) professional 
planning; (2) public relations; (3) evaluation and 
intervisitation; (4) national, regional, state, and 
departmental evaluation; (5) administrative 
framework; (6) fifth- and sixth-year teacher- 
education programs; (7) field services; (8) exten- 
sion education; (9) general education; (10) stu- 
dent teaching. 

In connection with the general program there 
were special meetings of the Committee on 
Studies and Standards, the Accrediting Com- 
mittee, the Executive Committee, the Committee 
on International Relations, and the Coordinating 
Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher 
Education. The Committee on Public Relations 
arranged an exhibit of materials from AACTE 
member institutions. The Association of Teacher 
Educational Institutions met on August 21. 

The Intervisitation Program by which the 
Association is evaluating the programs for all 
members within a period of three years is going 


forward. Plans have been made to visit 82 
campuses before December 15, 1952. 

The Association, through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, sponsored four German 
teacher-education representatives during the past 
year, who spent most of the academic year in 
two different institutions in each case. 

The Studies and Standards Committee is spon- 
soring the production of a text on the United 
Nations in collaboration with the AACTE Com- 
mittee on International Relations. Dr. C. O. 
Arndt of New York University is assuming the 
direction of this study. 

President William J. Haggerty, State Univer- 
sity of New York Teachers College at New 
Paltz, is to spend the next academic year as 
advisor to the Government of India on its educa- 
tional program. 

Miss H. Todd of England is a visitor to 
teachers college campuses and to the School for 
Executives this summer. Under the general 
direction of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, two German educators, Dr. Ernst Schuette 
and Dr. Hildegart Pleus, will be in the United 
States until October 15, studying the organiza- 
tion and program of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. This study 
will take them to college campuses, the School 
for Executives, and the AACTE headquarters 
office.—Charles W. Hunt. 


STATE BY STATE 


ALABAMA 


Teacher-education programs are being devel- 
oped for the preparation of teachers in the 
schools for the deaf and blind. At present, the 
schools of Alabama devoted to this task employ 
105 teachers. A recent resolution of the State 
Board of Education directs the State Superin- 
tendent of Education to require each of these 
teachers to make application for a teacher's 
certificate at which time they will be formally 
certified according to their qualifications. Teach- 
ers in both the Alabama Institute for Deaf and 
Blind and the Alabama School for Negro Deaf 


have requested that this step be taken.—L. L. 
Still. 


ARIZONA 


A program leading to the Doctor of Education 
Degree was authorized on May 18, 1952, by the 
Board of Regents of the University and State 
Colleges of Arizona which enables Arizona State 
College at Tempe to grant the degree, Doctor 
of Education. Graduate instruction leading to 
this degree was offered for the first time during 
the 1952 Summer Session. 

This program is designed to serve four princi- 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


pal groups as follows: (1) those seeking to gain 
professional competence as school administrators 
and supervisors, guidance workers, and curricu- 
lum specialists; (2) those seeking advanced prep- 
aration for teaching in elementary schools; (3) 
those seeking advanced preparation for teaching 
in the subject fields of secondary schools and 
junior colleges; and (4) those seeking to prepare 
for teaching education in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

A minimum of 75 semester hours of course 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree, plus an ac- 
ceptable thesis, will in every instance be re- 
quired. The course requirements are distributed 
as follows: (1) 37 semester hours must be earned 
in courses at Arizona State College at Tempe; 
(2) 60 semester hours must be earned in strictly 
graduate level courses of which 24 semester 
hours are in advanced graduate courses; (3) 50 
semester hours must be earned in courses in the 
Department of Education; (4) ordinarily, the 
final 24 semester hours must be earned in on- 
campus courses taken in two consecutive full 
semesters or in one full summer session and one 
full semester consecutively; (5) all course work 
completed beyond the point of admission to the 
Doctoral Program must be completed within a 
period of seven consecutive years.—Grady 
Gammage. 


FLORIDA 


News Notes. The acute stortage of teachers, 
the increasing mobility of population, and 
Florida's phenomenal growth present “real prob- 
lems” for education in Florida. The latest infor- 
mation indicates that 15,268 white teachers and 
4,723 Negro teachers are currently employed in 
the public schools of this state. More than 93 
per cent of these teachers have certificates based 
on a four-year degree or higher. Only 840 white 
teachers and 369 Negro teachers are teaching on 
certificates based on less than a four-year de- 
gree. Florida now rates as one of the top six 
states whose teachers have four or more years of 
college training. However, 60 per cent of the 
teacher replacement must come from outside of 
the state. This situation has two very definite 
implications: First, it increases the opportunity 
for the Florida youth who is thinking of choos- 
ing teaching as his profession; second, it invites 
some of the best teachers from all over the 
United States to “try their wings” in Florida's 
public school system. 


The Florida Teacher Education Advisory 
Council continues to function and with lay 
friends in education is plannig an intensive re- 
cruitment program for prospective Florida teach- 
ers. In cooperation with the high schools of the 
state many of the public and private colleges and 
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universities have assisted in Career Days in the 
high schools and at the colleges. In these Career 
Days special emphasis is given to prospective 
teachers. 

The second phase of the recruitment program 
is based on the acceptance by each county of the 
obligation to provide prospective teachers who 
will train for the profession in an adequate 
amount to supply the professionally trained 
teachers needed by that county. For example: If 
County X feels that it will need, according to 
its present growing rate, at least 25 new teachers 
each year for the next five years, then it would 
be the responsibility of that county to recruit 
at least 100 high school graduates from that 
county to enter teacher training each year. This, 
it is believed, will not only be a step in the 
right direction but will go a long way toward 
meeting the needs for professionally trained 
teachers. All county school personnel in the vari- 
ous counties have adopted this plan and are ac- 
tually working at the program. We hope to re- 
port progress from time to time in this con- 
nection. 


Florida has again been host to the annual 
meeting of the Southern States Workshop group, 
held in June at Daytona Beach. Here educators 
from 14 southern states meet for a full week to 
discuss subjects having particular interest and 
application to education in the southern states. 
Problems are assigned to committees which may 
study the individual problems for a period of 
three years. Four main committees met this year: 
(1) Supervision, (2) School Board Members and 
their respective activities, (3) School Lunch Pro- 
gram, (4) Certification. The summer of 1953 will 
be the final meeting of the certification group. 
It is hoped at that time the committee will be 
able to propose a reciprocity pact for the 14 
states in the southern region. 

An especially producive part of the certifica- 
tion phase of the Southern States Workshop this 
summer was that of the small subcommittee of 
nine who had the direct responsibility for certi- 
fication in their respective states. 


During the year ending June 30, 1952, Florida 
issued 8,493 teacher certificates. The Department 
of Education hopes to place in the hands of all 
the public school teachers in the state a five- 
page bulletin of certification services which 
was released June 25, 1952, entitled, “Some Facts 
All Teachers Should Know About Certification.” 
We believe this material will tend to improve 
relations between applicants for teacher certi- 
fication, local school authorities, institutions of 
higher learning, and the State Department of 
Education.—M. Mitchell Ferguson. 


The University of Miami conducted a six- 
weeks workshop in intergroup education, June 
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18-July 30. Three major national authorities in 
addition to regular staff participated. They were 
Herbert L. Seamans, Director of the Commission 
on Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Gertrude 
L. Noar, Consultant on Education, New York 
Office, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
and formerly principal of Gillespie Junior High 
School, Philadelphia; and George S. Mitchell, 
Director, Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, 


Special feature of the workshop was an elective 
two-weeks field project in Cuba. Enrollees who 
chose this project studied patterns of life in 
Cuba, traveling by chartered bus under expert 
direction. The workshop was directed by M. A. F. 
Ritchie, Chairman of the Department of Human 
Relations. Associate Director was Frederick B. 
Routh, Assistant Professor of Human Relations. 

Students in the workshop earned six graduate 
or undergraduate credits in education or human 
relations. This credit may be applied to the con- 
centration in human relations studies for the 
Master of Education degree at the University. 

In addition to lectures on intergroup educa- 
tion, students participated in discussion groups, 
studied the community on field trips, developed 
skill in special teaching techniques, attended 
audio-visual clinics, and worked on projects per- 
tinent to intergroup education needs in their 
own communities. Workshoppers had the ad- 
vantage of the Orovitz Library in Human Rela- 
tions, which is one of the most complete in this 
section of the country.—M. A. F. Ritchie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Legislature has appropri- 
ated funds for the construction of an entire new 
plant at the State Teachers College at Westfield. 
The appropriation authorizes the purchase of 
a new site and the construction of three build- 


ings: an auditorium-gymnasium-classroom, a 
dormitory, and a power plant.—Patrick J. 
Sullivan. 


MONTANA 


At the University of Montana the highlight 
of the 1952 Summer Session was the annual Edu- 
cational Problems Conference held on the Mis- 
soula Campus, July 16-18. Participating in the 
Conference this year were educators and lay 
leaders from California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Minnesota, North Dakota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oregon, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, in addition to approximately 300 Mon- 
tana school superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and lay . The theme of the conference this 


was: “Taking a Look At Our Sch ols.” 
—Wendell Brooks. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


A Teachers Conference—North Dakota Style. 
In June 1951, the State Department of Home 
Economics Education in North Dakota decided 
to try a different type of state conference pro- 
gram for the vocational homemaking teachers 
when they met on the State Agricultural College 
campus for five days in August. At the suggestion 
of and with the help of Letitia Walsh, a teacher- 
trainer at the University of Illinois, a “team” of 
conference leaders from the University of Illinois 
Home Economics staff developed five presenta- 
tions in the area of Housing and Home Furnish- 
ings which proved so thrilling to the 90 teachers 
participating that they have requested a similar 
plan to be used next August. The plan of divid- 
ing the group into two sections of 45 each and 
having one leader present the subject matter 
needed, while the second leader developed the 
best methods to be used in presenting this certain 
subject matter to a class of ‘teen agers, com- 
pletely captured the interest of the members of 
the conference. Each leader gave five different 
presentations or demonstrations using a variety 
of techniques which have proved successful with 
high school classes. One hour and fifteen minutes 
were used by each leader for each presentation, 
totaling 12% hours for each of the young women 
and spread over three days and one evening. 
Interesting comments were “The time goes so 
fast,” “This is certainly the way to tie up what 
to teach and how to teach on any one topic 
while it is still fresh in your mind,” “Let's do 
it this way next year—I like it the best of any 
conference year.” 


Since the “team idea” was so well received 
last year, on August 25-29, 1952, a second team 
working in the area of child development and 
family relationships again directed the North 
Dakota State Conference for Homemaking 
Teachers. It could become a pattern for future 
conferences when subject matter and methods 
are both needed by the conference members. 


News notes.—The second annual Workshop in 
Guidance at North Dakota Agricultural College 
placed major emphasis on the adjustment prob- 
lems of youth in an agricultural region where a 
relatively small population is spread over a large 
area, and on practical problems of organizing 
and administering a guidance program under 
such conditions. The workshop was offered with 
variable credit: one hour for participation alone, 
as much as two additional hours when the parti- 
cipant applies the knowledge gained to his local 
situation. In this latter instance the participant 
must submit a satisfactory rt on his subse- 
quent activities, within 12 months, to the resident 
director of the workshop, who will provide ad- 
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visory assistance on local projects that grow out 
of the workshop. 


The first mathematics workshop to be held in 
the Northern Great Plains Region was sponsored 
by the Department of Mathematics of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College on June 17-20, with 
the dominant aim of improving the teaching of 
secondary school mathematics. Topics discussed 
included (1) philosophy of teaching mathe- 
matics, (2) the number system of algebra, (3) 
special topics in algebra and geometry, (4) test- 
ing techniques, (5) the Pembina plan where 
each subject is completed in seven weeks’ rota- 
tion rather than in the conventional parallel 
arrangement, and (6) the construction of plastic 
models. Featured also were displays dealing with 
the history of mathematics and measurement, 
mathematics in music and other arts, mathe- 
matical publications, models, and films. William 
L. Hart, University of Minnesota, provided 
leadership during the final two days of what 
participants voted an outstandingly successful 
venture.—G. E. Giesecke. 


Two main projects are being promoted with 
great vigor in North Dakota. The first is a well- 
organized program to interest more high school 
graduates in the profession of teaching. There 
is a desperate need for teachers in the rural 
and elementary schools. A statewide committee 
has this matter in charge. The second project has 
to do with raising standards for certification. 
Plans are now being prepared to submit to the 
next Legislature a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a state committee or commission on cer- 
tification.—C. C. Swain. 


The State Teachers College at Valley City 
has inaugurated a one-week pre-summer session 
and a post-summer session conservation ecuca- 
tion course. It is designed to prepare students 
for the teaching of conservation of natural re- 
sources in the public schools. This course and a 
field biology offering on week ends during the 
summer session is taught at a recently developed 
camp on Lake Ashtabula, an artificial lake, 
created by the construction of a dam on the 
Sheyenne River, and located 12 miles north of 
Valley City. The camp site was secured by 
lease from the Army Corps of Engineers and 
was constructed as a cooperative venture by the 
college, the local and state wildlife association, 
the state game and fish department, and the 
state and district soil conservation organizations. 
The district soil conservation groups have pro- 
vided numerous scholarships in the amount of 
$25 to students for the soil conservation course. 
Much of the work in preparing the camp was 
performed by local volunteer help.—R. L. 
Lokken. 


OHIO 


News Notes. The University of Cincinnati will 
have on the campus for a period of four months, 
October-January, 1952-53, a group of 16 or more 
elementary school teachers from Germany, under 
the auspices of the Office of Education and the 
Department of State. Seminars on problems of 
elementary education and on administration of 
elementary schools will be correlated with visits 
to the Cincinnati schools and with a variety of 
other community experiences. 


The cadet program for inducting new teach- 
ers into the Cincinnati schools, in cooperation 
with the University of Cincinnati, has proved a 
real success. Some of the details of this cadet 
plan are given in the April 1952 issue of the 
School Bell, published by the University Teach- 
ers College. 

University faculty members have been par- 
ticipating locally in television and radio pro- 
grams. A one-half hour television program, en- 
titled “Finding Your Way,” is being presented 
Monday through Friday. A variety of personal 
problems are discussed, the usual arrangement 
being for the questioner, whose identity is con- 
cealed, to state the problem and some specialist 
to anwer the questions raised. Among the prob- 
lems which have been discussed by faculty mem- 
bers and students are child discipline, reading 
difficulties, new methods of teaching handwrit- 
ing and arithmetic, opportunities for men 
in teaching, hobbies for older persons, and chil- 
dren's pictures.—C. V. Good. 


WASHINGTON 


News Notes. One of the most frequently dis- 
cussed problems among school administrators in 
Washington is the scarcity of primary teachers. 
A group to begin an attack on the problem since 
the first of the year is the Washington State 
School Directors’ Association. Two meetings with 
representatives of teacher-education institutions 
have been held during recent months. 

The Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion at Bellingham dedicated its new Arts and 
Auditorium-Music buildings and conducted a 
festival of arts during the late spring. The cost 
of the Arts Building, including equipment, was 
$836,978.50, and the Auditorium-Music Building, 
including equipment, $1,196,671.58. Among the 
features of the latter building is an organ cost- 
ing $25,000.00, which was dedicated to the 
memory of the 38 students who gave their lives 
in World War II. 

Reports from higher institutions in the state 
relating to summer session enrollments indicate 
declines of varying percentages. The explana- 
tions offered for the over-all decline are that 
those teachers holding emergency certificates are 
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meeting requirements, that the number holding 
the provisional general certificate is not yet large 
enough to affect summer session enrollments sig- 
nificantly, and that the academic year enroll- 
ments of 1951-52, smaller than those of 1950-51, 
contributed to the decline in summer enroll- 
ments -W. W. Haggard. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


News Notes. The Legislative Committee of the 
West Virginia Education Association recom- 
mended to the State Board of Education that 
$15,000 a year be included in the budget of the 
Board for the State Committee on Teacher 
Education. 

The Legislative Committee of the Association 
recommended to the State Legislature that 
beginning July 1, 1953, teaching certificates of 
the regular class be issued only on the com- 
pletion of a Bachelor's degree, permits valid for 
one year to be issued on regulations of the State 
Board of Education until the supply with regular 
certificates meets the demand. 

A subcommittee of the State Committee on 
Teacher Education under the chairmanship of 
Eston K. Feaster of West Virginia University is 
studying the problem of conversion of high 
school certificates to elementary certification. 

A subcommittee reported to the State Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education through Dean A. 
C. Blackwell, Chairman, the following revised 
statement of objectives in the Social Studies and 
the following revised objectives in General Edu- 
cation. 

Revised Statement of Objectives of Courses in 
Social Studies: (1) to introduce a fund of social 
knowledge sufficient to show the scope of social 
problems and the efforts of past generations to 
solve them; (2) to give the student an op- 
portunity to acquire the ability to recognize 
today’s social problems and their basic causes, 
a sensitivity to the need for desirable social 
improvement compatible with the American 
heritage, and a willingness to accept respon- 
sibility for seeking the realization of such im- 
provement; (3) to inculcate in the student an 
appreciation of our American heritage and our 
basic concepts of a truly democratic way of life. 

Proposed General Objectives of the General 
Education Training Program: The aims of the 
program of general education for teachers are 
to give the student (1) an adequate knowledge 
of the English language and a mature skill in 
its use; (2) the ability to understand, judge, and 
enjoy significant expository and imaginative 
works in English; (3) a reasonable understand- 
ing of our physical environment and of the 
principles and methods of scientific inquiry by 
which such knowledge is achieved; (4) an under- 
standing of the laws of nature, as related to the 
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health of the individual and of the community, 
and a sense of personal responsibility for the 
maintenance of sound health practice; (5) an 
understanding of human institutions in general 
and of our immediate social environment in 
ordey that he may achieve a proper relation to 
society, prompted by a sense of social respon- 
sibility; (6) a respect for the human personality 
and a devotion to the ideals of freedom of 
thought and inquiry in a free society; (7) an 
understanding of the principles and functions 
of the arts and of the importance of the arts, 
together with an appreciation of significant ex- 
amples of the various arts; (8) a respect for 
learning and a desire to communicate learning 
to others. 


The State Committee called on all colleges to 
study the problem of broadening the profes- 
sional block to increase the experience of pro- 
spective teachers with both elementary and 
secondary school pupils. The State Committee 
accepted as part of its function the encourage- 
ment of scholarship grants by many sources for 
young people who may go into elementary 
teacher training. The State group endorsed the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education and recommended that the delegates 
to the NEA Representative Assembly support 
this movement in American teacher education. 
The State Committee recommended to the State 
Director of Teacher Education that he organize 
and conduct workshops for college teachers in 
the field of general education relating to the phi- 
losophy and objectives adopted.—David Kirby. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards has work: | 
during the past year on suggested changes in 
teacher certification policies. Recommended 
proposals have been submitted to all groups 
concerned for their suggestions. 

The Commission met in May to consider the 
criticisms and suggestions made by the various 
groups. Another meeting was held in August 
to give further study to the reports. It is the 
hope of the Commission to condense these pro- 
posals and then present a final recommendation 
to G. E. Watson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The Commission has concerned itself with 
changes in licensing to provide for a continuing 
Professional Certificate instead of the present 
Unlimited Certificate. Other items studied in- 
clude the pattern of general education, profes- 
sional education, practice teaching, majors and 
minors in secondary subject areas, and the pos- 
sibilities of developing integrated majors in the 
fields of science, social science, language arts, 
and core curriculum.—H. I. Peterson. 








